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Wheat  in  1930 


Wheat  is  the  symbol  of  all  agriculture 
to  many  people.  The  price  of  wheat  is 
to  them  the  index  of  the  position  of  farm 
income  in  relation  to  other  business. 
This  year  wheat  has  become  a subject  of 
intense  concern  both  to  producers  and 
to  the  public.  Around  the  wheat  ques- 
tion revolves  the  whole  question  of  na- 
tional policy  in  agriculture.  Until  the 
severe  drought  recently  detracted  atten- 
tion somewhat  away  from  wheat-  it  has 
been  our  engrossing  topic.  Therefore, 
the  following- facts  based  on  the  world 
wheat  outlook  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  every  extension  worker. 

Wheat  Production  Increases 

As  a result  of  increasing  crops,  stocks 
of  wheat  increased  materially  from  1926 
to  1929.  From  the  large  crop  of  1928 
an  exceptionally  large  amount  was  car- 
ried over.  A surplus  condition  persists 
in  spite  of  a much  shorter  crop  in  1929 ; 
although  the  carry-over  into  the  1930-31 
season  is  less  than  last  season  it  is  still 
very  large. 

Severe  competition  in  the  wheat  export 
trade  is  likely  to  continue.  The  export- 
able surpluses  of  Canada,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  the  Balkan  countries  are 
tending  upward,  and  Russia  may  again 
become  a large  exporter  within  the  next 
10  years.  World-wheat  prices  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  relation  between 
export  surpluses  and  the  demands  of  im- 
porting countries,  and  United  States 
wheat  growers  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
increasingly  severe  competition  in  inter- 
national trade. 

World  Prices  Decline 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
wheat  surplus,  reenforced  in  1929  by 
large  crops  of  other  cereals  in  Europe 
and  a w-orld-wide  business  depression, 
accompanied  by  a marked  decline  in  com- 
modity pi-ices  in  general,  wheat  prices 
have  fallen  below  the  low  levels  reached 
in  1923-24. 

While  improvement  is  expected  over 
the  low  level  of  prices  of  the  past  month, 
the  present  prospect  is  that  world-wheat 
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prices  during  the  next  seven  years  will 
average  appreciably  lower  than  in  the 
past  seven  years.  As  in  the  past,  varia- 
tion in  price  is  expected.  In  years  of 
short  world  crops,  with  business  condi- 
tions normal  or  better,  prices  will  doubt- 
less be  much  higher  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing, but  in  other  years  large  world 
crops  may  result  in  prices  even  below 
the  present  level. 


Will  wheat  prices  continue  as  they  did  follow- 
ing- the  Civil  War? 


World-wheat  needs  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  growth  of  population  and  by 
changes  in  the  amount  of  flour  which 
people  use.  In  the  United  States,  popu- 
lation has  grown  very  rapidly  in  the  past 
50  years,  but  it  now  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing much  less  rapidly.  The  amount  of 
flour  which  the  average  person  in  the 
United  States  uses  has  been  decreasing. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  average  per  capita 
flour  consumption  in  the  United  States 
was  about  1.13  barrels,  and  it  required 
about  5.4  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  this 
amount  of  flour.  To-day  the  average 
person  in  the  United  States  uses  only  as 
much  flour  as  can  be  made  from  about 
4.2  bushels  of  wheat. 

A decline  of  1.2  bushels  in  per  capita 
wheat  consumption  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  total  wheat  consumption  for 
the  whole  country  would  amount  to  146,- 
000,000  bushels. 


In  certain  other  countries  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  flour  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing much  more  rapidly  than  population. 
The  wheat  consumption  of  tropical  coun- 
tries has  increased  from  an  average  of 
46,000,000  bushels  before  the  war  to  an 
average  of  66,000,000  bushels  yearly  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  43  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  population  of  these  countries 
has  grown  from  182,000,000  to  221,000,000, 
an  increase  of  about  21  per  cent.  These 
tropical  countries  and  the  countries  of 
the  Orient  are  increasing  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Adjustments  by  Growers 

Extensive  adjustment  in  wheat  grow- 
ing, including  substantial  reduction  in 
cost  per  bushel,  must  be  made  if  wheat 
production  is  to  be  profitable  to  growers 
generally  in  the  next  6 to  10  years. 

Even  though  the  United  States  pro- 
duces less  than  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
wheat  supplies  outside  of  Russia,  a mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  crop  would  result 
in  some  improvoment  in  prices.  A cur- 
tailment in  the  production  of  export 
wheats  would  not  only  tend  to  raise  the 
world-wheat  price  level  but  it  would 
also  improve  the  relation  of  domestic 
to  foreign  market  prices. 

Over  a period  of  years,  however,  the 
initial  increase  in  the  world  price  of 
wheat  resulting  from  a diminution  in  our 
exports  probably  would  be  offset  in  some 
degree  by  expansion  in  production  and 
exports  of  other  countries,  but  a*  large 
part  of  the  improvement  in  domestic- 
prices  in  relation  to  world  market  prices 
probably  would  remain. 

Farmers  should  seriously  consider 
whether  their  land,  their  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  their  farm  practices  are  suit- 
able for  wheat  production  under  these 
prospective  conditions.  In  some  areas  a 
portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  may  well 
be  devoted  to  other  crops  or  to  livestock. 
Shifts,  however,  should  be  made  only 
after  a careful  study  of  the  prospects 
for  profitable  returns.  In  the  aggregate 
these  shifts  should  not  go  so  far  as  to 
produce  burdensome  surpluses  of  other 
commodities. 
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International  Conference  of  Rural  Women 


Thirty-five  accredited  delegates,  repre- 
senting organized  effort  of  rural  women 
in  2S  different  nations,  attended  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Rural  Women 
held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  May  28  to  30, 
1930,  reports  Miss  Grace  E.  Frysinger,  of 
the  Central  States,  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work.  Visitors  from  many 
lands  also  attended  this  conference.  By 
special  invitation  of  the  president  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
quinquennial  meeting  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  discussions  of  the  rural  conference 
centered  about  the  following  major 
themes : 

1.  The  activities  of  existing  organiza- 
tions of  rural  women. 

2.  Marketing  problems  of  rural  women. 

3.  Women’s  contribution  to  agriculture 
as  affected  by  education. 

4.  The  part  of  rural  women's  organiza- 
tions in  preserving  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside. 

5.  The  position  of  the  rural  woman  and 
child  in  respect  to  existing  legislation. 

6.  Ways  and  means  of  bettering  the  po- 
sition of  women  in  agriculture. 

7.  Cooperation  of  town  and  country 
women. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  was 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Watt,  of  England.  The  open- 
ing address  by  the  Marchioness  of  Aber- 
deen and  Ternair,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  represented 
genuine  understanding  of  rural  condi- 
tions and  needs  and  was  a wholesome 
challenge  to  the  delegates  to  develop 
friendly  understanding  and,  through 
united  effort  on  matters  of  major  concern, 
to  contribute  to  the  general  well-being  of 
tin  world. 

In  addition  to  delegates  of  rural  wom- 
en’s organizations  in  Northern,  Central, 
and  Southern  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  there  were  represented  at  the 
conference  such  far-distant  places  as  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  China, 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
The  widespread  geographical  representa- 
tion of  rural  women’s  organizations  in- 
cluded in  the  summary  report  of  the 
liaison  committee  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence the  results  of  varied  experiences 
and  recommendations,  and  included  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  status  of  women, 
protection  of  illegitimate  children,  uni- 
form laws  regarding  matrimony,  and 
other  timely  subjects. 

The  conference  lasted  three  days.  In 
addition  to  the  presentation  of  formal 
speeches,  time  was  allotted  for  general 


discussion  of  such  speeches.  The  discus- 
sion was  generally  participated  in  by  the 
delegates,  and  many  excellent  contribu- 
tions were  made  due  to  the  questions 
asked.  Each  day  several  national  round 
tables  were  held.  At  such  times  the  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  nations  so 
scheduled  formed  the  nucleus  of  a group 
and  were  available  to  answer  questions 
from  such  delegates  as  cared  to  make  in- 
quiries. These  round  tables  were  very 
helpful  due  to  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  questioning  as  to  any  matter 
of  spec  tic  interest,  even  though  such 
matters  were  not  related  to  the  pre- 
scribed program  of  the  conference. 

The  accredited  delegates  to  the  Rural 
Women’s  Conference  from  the  United 
States  included  Mrs.  Edward  Young, 
former  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus ; Mrs.  N. 
F.  Conant,  representing  the  Women’s  Na- 
tional Farm  and  Garden  Association; 
Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  representing 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs ; and  Grace  E.  Frysinger,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Others  from  the  United  States  in  attend- 
ance at  this  conference  represented  edu- 
cational institutions,  commercial  con- 
cerns, and  the  press.  Miss  Frysinger  pre- 
sented a paper  entitled,  “ Marketing  Ac- 
tivities of  Rural  Women  in  the  United 
States.” 

Out  of  the  conference  appeared  certain 
well-defined  results. 

1.  The  rural  women  appreciated  the 
fine  opportunity  afforded  for  first-hand 
discussion  with  women  of  other  countries 
regarding  the  many  and  varied  problems 
which  confront  rural  women  in  all  lands. 

2.  The  delegates  recognized  that  there 
were  many  problems  of  common  concern 
needing  united  efforts  from  women  of  all 
lands. 

3.  They  realized  that  certain  funda- 
mental problems  must  be  handled  differ- 
ently in  the  several  countries  concerned, 
but  that  helpful  morale  was  developed  by 
working  with  full  understanding  of  the 
aims  and  methods  of  women  in  other 
lands. 

4.  Having  cleared  the  way  through 
personal  contacts  and  a general  knowl- 
edge of  activities  of  rural  women  in  many 
lands,  the  delegates  f«lt  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  determine  upon  more  spe- 
cific objectives  toward  which  organiza- 
tions of  rural  women  in  all  lands  might 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

5.  The  women  present  very  definitely 
decided  that  this  very  fine  beginning  of 
mutual  understanding  and  helpfulness 
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must  be  continued  through  additional 
meetings.  They  decided  to  continue  a 
very  informal  arrangement  through  a 
liaison  committee  which  they  commis- 
sioned to  keep  in  touch  with  organized 
groups  of  rural  women. 

The  chairman  of  the  liaison  committee, 
Mrs.  Watt,  was  asked  to  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mrs.  Charles 
Young,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  one 
member  of  this  committee,  which  in- 
cluded representatives  from  several  of 
the  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

Notable  social  honors  were  extended  to 
all  delegates,  including  receptions  by  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Austrian 
Republic ; by  Doctor  Hanisch,  former 
president  of  the  Republic ; by  the  Aus- 
trian Council  of  Women ; and  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Aberdeen  and  Ternair, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women.  The  colorful  national 
costumes  worn  by  the  delegates  on  the 
occasion  of  the  ceremonial  welcome  meet- 
ing indicated  the  widespread  member- 
ship, and  the  evening  of  Austrian  folk- 
song, folk  costume,  and  folk  dancing  was 
both  entertaining  and  educational. 


Because  culled  cows  sold  to  the 
butcher  have  often  found  their  way  back 
into  dairy  herds  as  estimable  milk  pro- 
ducers, the  Whatcom  County  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association,  Washington, 
has  adopted  a plan  for  permanently  re- 
moving these  cows  from  herds. 

An  ear  punch,  which  cuts  a diamond- 
shaped hole,  is  used  on  the  right  ear  of 
each  cow  culled  from  the  herd.  The 
matter  of  marking  these  cows  is  op- 
tional with  the  owner.  If  he  wishes  to 
protect  his  neighbor  from  the  purchase 
of  a cow  which  has  proved  through  test- 
ing work  done  in  her  herd,  to  be  a 
“ boarder  ” he  secures  the  < ear  punch 
from  the  association  and  marks  his 
culled  cows  before  selling  them. 


The  first  Child  Development  and  Par- 
ent Education  Conference  to  be  held  in  a 
home-bureau  county  in  Illinois  met  at 
Bloomington  for  a 2-day  session,  Febru- 
ary 27  and  28,  1930.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  McLean  County  Home 
Bureau,  the  parent-teacher  association, 
women’s  club,  city  health  department, 
and  the  daily  newspaper.  Four  ses- 
sions were  held,  the  one  evening  session 
being  planned  especially  for  fathers. 


Culled  Dairy  Cows  Are 
Branded 
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Larger  Objectives  in  Extension  Work 

NAT  T.  FRAME 

Director  of  West  Virginia  Extension  Service 

(Excerpts  from  a paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  States  Extension  Conference,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  26,  1930) 


In  the  1930  agricultural  outlook  for 
West  Virginia,  based  to  a large  extent  on 
the  national  outlook  report,  our  farmers 
were  advised : 

The  rapid  changes  in  farm  production, 
particularly  the  extensive  use  of  machin- 
ery and  motive  power,  have  introduced 
new  features  into  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation. The  situation  of  farmers  in  the 
rough  areas  of  the  country  or  on  sub- 
marginal  lands  in  general  may  be  made 
even  more  difficult.  The  advantage  of 
nearness  to  market  enjoyed  by  West  Vir- 
ginia farmers  is  being  greatly  reduced 
by  competition  from  the  mechanized 
agriculture  of  other  regions.  The  only 
way  the  majority  of  our  West  Virginia 
farmers  will  be  able  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
farm  operations.  In  areas  where  returns 
have  been  consistently  low,  withdrawal 
from  land  in  favor  of  forest  or  recrea- 
tional use  should  not  be  postponed  in  the 
hope  of  better  farming  conditions  in  the 
near  future. 

Undoubtedly  other  Eastern  States 
made  comparable  recommendations.  Is 
it  not  time,  therefore,  that  we  set  up 
more  definitely  than  in  the  past  as  a 
larger  objective  of  extension  work  the 
following. 

Marginal  Lands 

Already  in  congressional  discussions, 
in  addresses  by  the  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture, in  editorials  in  the  agricultural 
press,  and  in  many  other  quarters  a 
policy  is  being  proposed  looking  to  the 
“ taking  of  marginal  lands  out  of  agri- 
cultural production.”  If  national  well- 
being seems  to  dictate  such  a policy,  ex- 
tension work  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
shoulder  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
interpreting  it  to  the  rural  people  and 
enlisting  their  cooperation.  Different  de- 
vices and  plans  of  procedure  will  neces- 
sarily be  used,  including  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  soils  maps  graphically 
showing  where  such  marginal  lands  are 
located.  If  such  a soils  map  “ picture  ” 
is  photographed  on  the  minds  of  bankers, 
business  men,  farmers,  and  others  as  a 
definite  background  for  their  agricul- 
tural thinking,  we  shall  at  least  hear 
less  about  the  failure  of  extension  work 
to  prevent  “ abandoned  farms.” 

What  carefully  prepared  maps  of 
mountain  areas  will  show  is  indicated 


by  the  preliminary  report  of  Millard 
Pack,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  Paul  A. 
Eke,  of  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  in  the  Journal  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomics of  July,  1929.  In  their  opinion, 
soil  types  and  locations  where*  most  of 
the  families  do  not  have  a total  of  $1,200 
from  all  sources,  including  the  things 
raised  on  the  place  and  supplementary 
wages  earned  off  the  place,  are  non- 
agricultural  and  should  not  be  farmed. 
Relative  to  a certain  area  studied,  their 
report  states : 

Only  1 of  the  25  Dekalb  stony  silt  loam 
farms,  regardless  of  size,  yielded  the 
$1,200  minimum.  The  Dekalb  stony  silt 
loam  is  always  associated  with  the  more 
rugged  of  the  narrow  valley  and  narrow 
ridge  lands.  Its  stony  character  prevents 
it  from  being  cropped  except  by  hand 
methods.  Grazing  is  not  feasible,  for  in 
this  region  concentrates  are  required 
for  winter  feeding.  The  area  is  deficient 
in  feed  crops,  and  it  is  too  far  away 
from  the  surplus-grain  producing  regions 
to  permit  the  importation  of  concen- 
trates. There  is  no  farm  economy  suited 
to  the  successful  utilization  of  the  De- 
kalb stony  silt  loam  soils,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  placed  in  the  zone  of 
forest  use.  The  Dekalb  stony  loam  and 
the  “ rough  stony  land  ” are  even  more 
inferior  than  the  Dekalb  stony  silt  loam 
soil.  They  are  accordingly  placed  in 
the  zone  of  nonagricultural  use. 

Forest  Lands 

Some  States  already  have  well-defined 
policies,  under  aggressive  leadership,  for 
segregating  forest  lands.  In  the  States 
not  yet  so  developed  the  long-time  land 
utilization  policy  described  above  is  likely 
to  force  extension  services  to  help  under- 
take active  educational  work  looking  to 
well-defined  State  forestry  programs. 
These  will  probably  cover  both  legal 
classification  of  forest  lands  as  such,  in- 
cluding suitable  tax  measures  and  also 
fire  protection,  replanting,  and  other 
features.  In  our  part  of  the  country  we 
believe  the  most  effective  way  to  restore 
our  cut-over  lands  to  productive  forests 
is  by  inclusion  of  large  areas  in  the 
national  forests.  We  are,  therefore, 
working  consciously  and  purposefully 
with  the  National  Forest  Service  to  this 
end.  In  certain  other  States  the  exten- 
sion objective  may  well  be  to  cooperate 


with  other  agencies  looking  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  areas  in  the  State  forests. 

Since  farmers  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  a large  percentage  of  their 
taxes  go  to  county  and  local  governments, 
they  are  beginning  to  ask  in  a more 
definite  way  than  heretofore  regarding 
the  entire  structure  of  county  govern- 
ment and  the  use  of  local  taxes.  Prof. 
Paul  W.  Wager,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  says : 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
study  of  county  government  was  so  long 
ignored.  It  is  easier  to  get  interested  in 
remote  things  than  things  close  at  hand. 
Again,  the  importance  of  county  func- 
tions was  underestimated.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
county  expenditures  have  reached  large 
totals.  After  the  coming  of  the  automo- 
bile there  was  a sudden  change  in  the 
character  and  cost  of  road  building. 
Narrow  dirt  roads  maintained  by  a free- 
labor  system  had  to  give  way  to  surfaced 
roads  costing  ten  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars a mile.  A road  became,  too,  more 
than  a matter  of  neighborhood  concern. 
Roads  had  to  be  linked  with  other  roads. 
The  county  and  the  State  became  the  units 
of  administration  rather  than  the  town- 
ship or  a neighborhood  district.  Like- 
wise the  consolidation  of  schools  called 
for  a larger  unit  of  administration,  and 
to  an  increasing  extent  the  county  is 
becoming  that  unit.  Similarly,  public 
health,  public  welfare,  hospital  and  li- 
brary service,  farm  and  home  demonstra- 
tion work,  and  police,  game,  and  fire 
protection  have  all  added  to  the  number 
of  governmental  functions  and  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  county  as  a unit  of 
administration.  The  increased  number 
of  county  services  has  resulted  in  a big 
increase  in  county  taxes  and  the  increase 
in  taxes,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
provoked  the  awakened  interest  in  county 
government. 

There  are  many  evidences  that,  in  the 
near  future,  extension  work  shall  have 
as  one  of  its  larger  objectives  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rank  and  file  of  rural  people 
regarding  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
county  government,  what  is  being  done, 
or  anywhere  suggested  by  competent 
authorities.  We  may  find  ourselves  just 
as  closely  connected  with  definite  plans 
for  improving  specific  situations  as  we 
now  are  connected  with  marketing  situa- 
tions. Possibly  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful lines  of  approach  in  educating  people 
about  local  government  will  be  through 
citizenship  lessons  L>r  farm  women’s 
clubs,  4-H  clubs,  and  community  councils. 
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Farmers  are  justly  complaining  that 
taxes  on  farm  property  are  almost  con- 
fiscatory. In  the  minds  of  very  many 
farmers  a most  important  piece  of  “ use- 
ful and  practical  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture  ” would  be  definite 
information  about  tax  measures  that  are 
equitable  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. 

Constructive  work  looking  to  tax  plans 
that  are  fair  to  agriculture  is  being  done 
by  national  and  local  farmers’  organiza- 
tions, yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
easy  for  State  or  county  farmers’  organi- 
zations to  get  from  any  source  at  the 
present  time  workable  advice  fitted  to 
the  specific  tax  situations  of  the  State 
or  county.  The  cooperative  research 
projects  on  forest-land  taxation  being- 
conducted  by  Dr.  Fred  Fairchild  and  the 
tax  studies  being  made  by  the  research 
agencies,  both  endowed  and  govern- 
mental. promise  to  make  available  tax 
data  on  which  dependable  extension  pro- 
grams can  be  based.  Our  farmers’  organ- 
izations seem  to  be  increasingly  insistent 
that  the  research  agencies,  including  the 
experiment  stations,  undertake  further 
tax  studies. 

We  seem  to  be  close  to  the  necessity 
of  employing  competent  extension  tax 
specialists  and  of  providing  county 
agents  with  source  books  of  understand- 
able statistics  regarding  taxation,  so  that, 
the  farmers  may  be  given  actually  help- 
ful and  useful  information  about  tax 
reforms. 


C.  Hallene  Price,  home  demonstration 
agent  of  Goshen  County,  Wyo.,  described 
an  economic  conference  held  there  as 
follows : 

The  morning  session  on  Thursday, 
March  4,  consisted  of  talks  which  out- 
lined the  work  as  it  was  to  be  conducted. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
present  at  this  meeting.  Separate  com- 
mittees met  in  the  afternoon  and  on  Fri- 
day morning.  Friday  afternoon  there 
was  another  general  assembly,  at  which 
time  a report  was  made  by  each  com- 
mittee, 300  persons  attending  this 
meeting. 

Two  things  came  from  the  group  dis- 
cussions, according  to  reports  given  by 
the  committees:  (1)  Accounts  will  be 
kept  with  greater  interest  in  order  to 
know  just  how  much  is  spent;  and  (2) 
raising  of  gardens  will  be  increased,  for 
the  committee  found  that  it  took  over 
$1,000  to  feed  a family  of  five,  and  that 
about  two-thirds  of  that  amount  could 
be  produced  on  the  farm.  Consideration 
of  equipment  for  the  home  showed  that 
questions  concerning  which  article  is 
most  important  and  which  should  be 
added  first  need  to  be  answered  before 
recommendations  can  be  made. 


Cooperative  Handles  South 
Dakota  Wool 

The  Cooperative  Wool  Growers  of 
South  Dakota,  a producers’  marketing 
agency,  expects  to  handle  between  one- 
half  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  wool  clip 
of  that  State  this  year. 

This  year’s  clip  in  South  Dakota  is 
estimated  at  something  over  6,000,000 
pounds.  At  the  time  of  this  writing, 
July  9,  this  agency  had  already  shipped 

2.400.000  pounds  to  Boston  for  handling 
by  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Associ- 
ation, with  which  the  South  Dakota  as- 
sociation is  affiliated.  Preshearing  ad- 
vances have  been  made  on  an  additional 
three-quarter  million  pounds,  which  is 
not  yet  shipped.  Requests  for  assistance 
in  shipping  from  local  associations  and 
large  individual  flock  owners  are  ex- 
pected to  swell  the  volume  to  a total  of 
between  3,500,000  and  4,000.000  pounds. 

This  is  the  largest  volume  of  wool  ever 
handled  cooperatively  in  South  Dakota, 
and  the  increase  is  a continuation  of  the 
rapid  growth  made  by  this  marketing 
agency  since  it  adopted  policies  recom- 
mended by  the  marketing  specialists  of 
the  South  Dakota  Extension  Service  after 
a study  of  the  possibilities  and  of  the 
operating  methods  of  the  association. 

A New  PoMcy 

For  a number  of  years  the  association 
had  only  part-time  management  with 
operations  being  carried  on  only  during 
the  marketing  season.  Practically  no 
continuous  organization  work  was  being 
done.  Inadequate  finances  also  ham- 
pered the  association,  sufficient  funds  not 
being  available  for  carrying  on  an  effec- 
tive program  of  organization  and  educa- 
tional work.  In  1927  a policy  of  securing 
a full-time  manager  and  of  securing  more 
adequate  finances  to  cover  the  cost  of 
broadened  activities  by  increasing  vol- 
ume and  some  increase  in  service 
charges  was  recommended  by  the  exten- 
sion specialists  and  was  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  association. 

Operation  under  this  new  policy  com- 
menced early  in  1928,  with  the  result 
that  the  volume  of  business  was  in- 
creased from  150,000  pounds  in  1927  to 

300.000  pounds  in  1928  in  spite  of  seri- 
ous difficulties.  A foundation  for  future 
development  was  also  laid,  and  this,  with 
the  operations  of  1929,  brought  the  vol- 
ume handled  to  2,200,000,  or  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  in  the  State. 
This  year’s  large  volume  (1930)  corn’s 
in  the  face  of  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
returns  to  growers  from  last  year’s  oper- 
ations because  of  the  serious  decline  in 
wool  prices  after  the  wool  was  loaded  out. 


Wool  Market  Report 

A weekly  wool  market  report  issued 
by  the  extension  service  also  puts  wool 
growers  into  stronger  bargaining  posi- 
tion by  keeping  them  informed  on  mar- 
ket values  of  South  Dakota  wool.  Be- 
fore this  report  was  issued  about  the 
only  information  on  market  values  of 
wool  available  to  growers  was  through 
dealers’  offers.  This  report  is  furnished 
to  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  to 
leading  wool  growers.  Information  for 
the  report  is  secured  from  the  weekly 
market  report  of  the  Market  News  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  Cooperative  Wool  Growers  of 
South  Dakota  and  is  interpreted  by  the 
marketing  specialists  in  terms  of  South 
Dakota  wool  values.  The  report  has 
been  an  effective  means  of  strengthening 
the  bargaining  position  of  growers  who 
now  are  in  better  position  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two  available  routes  to  market. 


Home  Demonstration  Clubs 

In  connection  with  a study  of  home 
demonstration  work  made  recently  by 
Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  in  charge  of 
home  economics  extension  work  in  North 
Carolina,  40'  county  home  demonstration 
agents  submitted  criteria  used  by  them 
for  measuring  a most  successful  and  a 
least  successful  home  demonstration  club. 

Criteria  most  frequently  selected  by 
the  agents  for  measuring  the  success  or 
nonsuccess  of  a club  are  those  factors 
which  deal  with  the  club  meetings,  the 
program,  and  machinery  for  carrying  out 
this  program  such  as  the  degree  of  inter- 
est in  or  enthusiasm  for  the  projects 
taught,  rate  of  attendance,  and  quality 
of  leaders. 

A somewhat  smaller  number  of  agents 
cited  a group  of  criteria  which  attempts 
to  measure  the  work  done  in  home,  com- 
munity, and  county  as  evidenced  by  re- 
sults accomplished  by  members  outside 
of  club  meetings,  cooperation  in  com- 
munity activities,  and  community  spirit 
on  the  positive  side,  as  contrasted  with 
the  factors  next  in  order  on  the  negative 
side  which  indicate  a lack  of  these  quali- 
ties expressed  by  the  self-satisfied  club 
and  neighborhood  jealousies  and  factions. 

The  criteria  which  measure  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  club  members  themselves 
came  last  according  to  the  number  of 
agents  reporting.  Sustained  interest  in 
the  dub  and  attendance  at  leaders’ 
schools  were  considered  indications  of  the 
efficiency  of  club  members ; and  converse- 
ly, self-satisfied  groups  and  those  inter- 
ested for  personal  gain  only,  indications 
of  inefficiency  in  a social  organization. 
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The  Society  of  Engineers 

The  51  extension  agricultural  engineers 
are  scattered  among  the  48  States,  the 
fewest  being  in  the  Western  and  North- 
eastern groups  of  States.  On  account  of 
this  distribution  it  has  been  rather  diffi- 
cult to  have  a conference  of  extension 
agricultural  engineers  in  the  far  West  or 
in  the  Northeast.  The  Society  of  Engi- 
neers held  their  regular  meeting  at 
Moline,  111.,  June  16  to  19.  Several  of 
the  extension  agricultural  engineers 
attended  this  meeting,  and  for  the  past 
few  years  a section  of  extension  engi- 
neers has  been  organized  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  particular  interest  to  them. 

This  year  the  committee  on  extension 
organization  and  policy  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities and  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work  were  approached  to 
approve  a regular  meeting  of  the  exten- 
sion agricultural  engineers  to  be  held 
June  11  to  14  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  immediately  preceding  the  ses- 
sions of  the  general  meeting  at  Moline. 

Unique  Features  of  Conference 

There  were  certain  unique  features  of 
this  conference:  (1)  All  the  extension 
engineers  were  quartered  at  the  Acacia 
House,  a fraternity  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  entire  group,  which 
provided  unusual  social  opportunities; 
(2)  the  program  was  devoid  of  any 
addresses  of  welcome,  responses,  or  other 
features  carried  out  in  the  usual  pro- 
gram of  courtesy  expressions;  (3)  the 
program  was  given  up  to  a discussion  of 
methods  of  conducting  agricultural  engi- 
neering extension  work;  (4)  the  program 
covered  two  full  and  two  half  days,  the 
sessions  beginning  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  closing  Saturday  at  noon,  with 
evening  round-table  discussions  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

The  Wednesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noon sessions  were  centered  around  one 
subject — the  development  of  a project 
on  some  one  phase  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering, such  as  farm  water  supply  or 
farm  machinery.  These  were  conducted 
by  H.  W.  Hochbaum,  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

Economic  Subjects 

Two  subjects  of  an  economic  nature 
were  discussed:  (1)  The  economic 

phases  of  farm-home  construction,  by 
Eugene  Merritt,  of  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work;  and  (2)  the  eco- 
nomics of  farm  machinery  by  Prof.  H. 
C.  M.  Case,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Subjects  on  psychology  as  applied  to  ex- 
tension teaching  were  treated  by  A.  B. 
Graham,  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work. 

R.  A.  Turner,  of  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  spoke  on  the  organ- 
ization of  4-H  club  work  in  agricultural 
engineering.  Prof.  B.  B.  Robb,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  continued  this  discussion 
to  show  how  4-H  club  projects  in  agri- 
cultural engineering  had  been  developed 
in  New  York  State.  A discussion  on 
plowing  contests  by  R.  D.  Barden,  of 
Ohio ; the  use  of  cultivators,  by  J.  B. 
Wilson,  of  Alabama ; soil-saving  dams, 
by  I.  D.  Wood,  of  Nebraska;  and  boys’ 
club  project  on  terracing,  by  E.  G.  Welch, 
of  Kentucky,  served  to  bring  out  methods 
of  organization  or  of  teaching.  T.  A.  H. 
Miller,  agricultural  engineer  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, discussed  handy  methods  of  filing 
technical  references  for  use  in  corre- 
spondence. 

The  campus  trips  planned  by  E.  W. 
Lehmann,  head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, did  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
program.  Three  points  were  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  into  some  investi- 
gational work  being  conducted  on  prob- 
lems which  were  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  extension  engineer. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  entire 
conference  was  that  everybody  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  Engineers 
were  even  called  upon  personally  by  the 
presiding  officer,  Professor  Lehmann. 


New  York  Indians  Have  4-H 
Clubs 

New  York  Indian  boys  and  girls  are 
growing  old  Indian  herbs,  beans,  and 
squashes  as  4-H  club  members  this  sum- 
mer under  the  direction  of  the  Cornell 
Indian  boards,  who  appointed  a “ Six 
Nations  junior  board  ” to  direct  the  new 
groups. 

Since  Onondaga  and  Genesee  Coun- 
ties have  organized  club  work  and  have 
county  4-H  club  leaders,  a full  program 
is  in  operation  for  the  reservations  situ- 
ated in  these  counties.  The  Tuscaroras 
in  Niagara  County,  the  Senecas  in  Cat- 
taraugus and  Erie  Counties,  the  Oneidas 
in  Madison  County,  and  the  Mohawks  in 
Franklin  County  will  have  clubs  super- 
vised entirely  by  the  local  farmers  and 
home  makers. 

The  Indian  program  will  be  headed 
by  a junior  board  of  three  Indian  farm- 
ers and  three  Indian  home  makers  from 
each  of  the  seven  Iroquois  reservations. 


The  Mohawks  on  the  St.  Regis  Reserva- 
tion had  a successful  calf  club  last  year, 
and  all  the  reservations  have  garden 
clubs  this  year.  The  clubs  will  be  simi- 
lar to  those  for  white  boys  and  girls ; 
but  some  old  Indian  herbs  used  for  food 
will  be  included  in  the  projects  and  rec- 
ognition will  be  made  of  the  Indian 
contribution  to  agriculture  by  the  way  of 
corn,  beans,  and  squashes. 


Indian  4-H  club 


The  Six  Nations  were  the  outstanding 
Indian  farmers  of  the  country  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  and  pride 
in  their  ancestors  will  be  inculcated  into 
the  program.  It  is  expected  that  space 
will  be  reserved  in  the  Indian  village  at 
the  State  fair  in  September  for  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  and  that  a special 
premium  list  will  be  issued.  A delega- 
tion of  Indian  farmers  and  home  makers 
visited  Cornell  University  to  study  club 
work  during  the  junior  field  days  in 
June. 


Each  nation  in  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  has  been  asked  to  send  an 
official  delegate,  as  well  as  other  dele- 
gates who  are  specialists  in  agricultural 
production  and  marketing,  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry,  which 
will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep- 
tember 8-20,  1930.  The  conference  is  the 
outgrowth  of  recommendations  of  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States,  held  at  Havana  in  1928. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  con- 
sider plant  and  animal  production,  and 
to  develop  plans  for  all  phases  of  agricul- 
tural cooperation.  The  conference  will 
come  one  week  ahead  of  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Road  Congress,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  of  the  delegates  will 
attend  both  conferences. 


Hawaii  held  its  first  territorial  4-H 
club  week  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
June  16-20.  Forty  4-H  club  members,  12 
club  leaders,  and  the  entire  extension 
staff  made  up  the  encampment. 
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Demonstrations  in  Poultry 
Raising 

Blackhead,  a disease  dreaded  by  tur- 
key growers,  lias  caused  losses  which 
have  made  turkey  production  an  uncer- 
tain enterprise.  During  the  last  four 
years  the  extension  specialists  in  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kan- 
sas have  helped  to  change  the  growing 
of  turkeys  from  miscellaneous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  housewife  to  a farm  en- 
terprise. On  some  farms  the  returns 
from  turkeys  have  become  the  major  in- 
come. This  has  been  done  by  systemati- 
cally extending  information  obtained 
after  several  years  of  research. 

In  Minnesota,  Dr.  W.  A.  Billings,  ex- 
tension veterinarian,  enrolled  400  active 
cooperators  in  turkey  production  under 
a plan  that  was  designed  for  the  control 
of  blackhead,  coccidiosis,  worms,  and 
other  ills.  The  plan  developed  by  Doctor 
Billings  provides  that  turkeys  must  be 
raised  apart  from  chickens  on  ground  not 
contaminated  by  the  chicken  droppings. 

In  Winona  County,  Minn.,  County 
Agent  J.  B.  McNulty  reported  that  only 
7.1  per  cent  of  the  birds  in  the  flock  were 
lost  during  the  past  year. 

Visiting  Tour 

In  Pennington  County,  Minn.,  200  tur- 
key growers  followed  the  plan  outlined 
by  the  State  specialist.  As  the  Thanks- 
giving selling  season  approached, 
County  Agent  Robert  M.  Douglass  ar- 
ranged a tour  to  several  farms  where 
representative  flocks  of  the  county  were 
raised  in  confinement  according  to  the 
Minnesota  plan.  The  procession  of  55 
cars  carried  over  200  persons  on  this 
tour.  In  one  flock  visited,  of  the  420 
poults  hatched,  404  were  raised  to  ma- 
turity. The  average  weight  of  the  toms 
in  this  flock  was  18.4  pounds  and  of  the 
hens  13.1  pounds.  Doctor  Billings  was 
present  on  this  tour  assisting  the  coun- 
ty agent  in  discussing  the  work  of  the 
cooperators.  In  1929,  it  was  estimated 
that  100  cars  of  turkeys  were  shipped 
out  of  this  county  and  sold  cooperatively. 

One  hundred  poultry  men  in  Kewaunee 
County,  Wis.,  are  following  a poultry 
program  which  is  giving  excellent  re- 
sults. This  program  includes  rearing 
chicks  early  in  the  spring,  using  colony 
houses,  raising  the  flock  on  clean  ground, 
feeding  a complete  ration,  and  procuring 
the  baby  chicks  at  one  time. 

Kewaunee  County  poultry  men,  by 
following  this  plan,  were  able  to  make 
their  flocks  produce  from  7 to  8 per  cent 
of  the  farm  income  in  1929,  according 
to  the  county  agricultural  committee. 


Some  of  the  flock  owners  made  enough 
additional  money  to  pay  their  taxes ; 
others  have  been  reducing  the  farm  debt 
with  returns  from  their  birds,  and  many 
are  providing  the  household  food  and 
clothing  with  income  from  the  flocks. 

Each  point  in  the  program  has  proved 
helpful  in  increasing  egg  production 
which  amounted  last  year  to  a million 
dozen  eggs,  valued  at  a quarter  million 
dollars,  says  the  committee.  By  using 
colony  houses  the  chicks  had  free  access 
to  fresh  range,  were  easily  moved  about, 
received  plenty  of  exercise  and  sunshine, 
and  found  available  minerals  and  green 
feed.  Clean  ground  was  also  found  bene- 
ficial in  controlling  parasites  and 
diseases. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  program  is  feeding  a complete  ration 
according  to  the  county  agent.  The  Wis- 
consin ration  for  rearing  chicks  was  very 
satisfactory.  It  consists  of  80  parts 
yellow  corn,  20  parts  wheat  middlings, 
5 parts  raw  bone,  5 parts  pearl  grits. 
1 part  common  salt,  and  skim  milk  fed 
in  abundance. 


Home  Improvement 

“ Make  your  home  the  most  attractive 
place  for  every  member  of  the  family,” 
is  the  slogan  which  was  used  in  a living- 
room-improvement  project  in  Carroll 
County.  Md.  In  the  fifth  and  last  dem- 
onstration meeting  in  this  project,  en- 
titled “ Accessories  for  the  Home,”  colored 
pictures  from  magazines  showing  good 
and  poor  arrangement  of  furniture,  illus- 
trating balance,  proportion,  and  various 
window  treatments,  were  passed  to  the 
women  present.  Such  questions  as 
“What  is  wrong  with  this  picture?”  or 
“ What  is  the  first  thing  you  see  in  this 
room?”  were  used  with  the  illustrations. 
This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  check  on 
the  principles  learned  in  the  previous 
demonstrations  on  home  furnishings. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-four  women 
in  the  county  made  changes  in  their  liv- 
ing rooms  as  a result  of  this  project. 
Eighty-one  new  rugs  are  in  use,  some  of 
which  were  made  at  home  and  some  pur- 
chased. One  hundred  pairs  of  new  dra- 
peries and  208  pairs  of  new  curtains  are 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
homes.  In  presenting  this  work  to  the 
women,  it  was  equally  as  important  to 
emphasize  what  not  to  use  in  the  living 
room  as  what  to  use,  according  to  Agnes 
Slindee,  home  demonstration  agent  in 
this  county.  As  a consequence  of  this 
teaching,  312  pictures  were  discarded, 
164  pictures  were  rehung,  and  more  than 
100  chairs  and  tables  were  repainted  or 
refinished. 


4-H  Orchards 

Inez  Derryberry,  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Grayson  County,  Tex.,  reports 
that  the  4-H  club  girls  have  adopted  as 
a slogan  “ A home  orchard  for  every 
club  girl.”  Each  girl  tries  to  get  her 
father  or  the  owner  of  the  farm  on 
which  she  lives  to  finance  the  starting 
of  her  orchard.  The  first  step  toward 
establishing  this  work  was  the  holding 
of  a demonstration  by  the  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents  in  each  of 
four  communities.  In  each  demonstra- 
tion 8 peach  trees,  4 plum  trees,  4 grape- 
vines, and  25  berry  vines  were  planted. 
One  hundred  boys  and  girls  participated 
in  these  demonstrations,  most  of  the  set- 
ting, pruning,  and  trimming  being  done 
by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  with  a 
few  of  the  parents  looking  on.  Diseases 
of  the  soil  were  pointed  out  and  how  to 
prune  and  spray  as  the  trees  advance  in 
age  were  demonstrated. 

Carnell  Andrew,  from  the  Pilot  Grove 
Club,  said  at  the  last  meeting : “ My 

father  wasn’t  at  all  interested  in  having 
me  plant  a 4-H  orchard,  but  once  we 
got  his  consent  he  became  interested  and 
set  out  12  more  trees  for  us.  Now  he 
is  tickled  to  death  every  time  he  finds 
a new  bud  on  one  of  the  trees.” 

As  67  per  cent  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural population  of  Grayson  County  is 
made  up  of  tenants,  and  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent  knew  that  the  farm 
owners  would  have  to  cooperate,  the  fol- 
lowing form  letter,  sent  to  each  club  girl, 
was  used  by  10  girls  to  acquire  their 
orchards. 

Mr.  

Dear  Sir  : I am  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
living  on  your  farm  near  . 

1 am  a member  of  the  4-H  club,  which 
has  as  its  aim  “ Make  the  best  better  ” 
on  the  farm.  One  way  we  are  trying  to 
do  it  this  year  is  by  having  as  our  goal 
a home  orchard  planted  by  each  club  girl 
who  needs  one.  This  orchard  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  following : S peach  trees,  4 
plum  trees,  4 grapevines,  and  ( 25  berry 
vines.  This  entire  group  can  lie  bought 
through  our  club  for  $3.50,  getting  trees 

2 to  3 feet  in  height.  My  father  has  sakl 
that  he  will  help  me  plant  the  trees  after 
we  have  seen  a demonstration  given  in 
our  community  by  the  county  agent  as 
to  how  to  plant  and  care  for  an  orchard. 

Now,  I am  asking  you  if  you  think  it 
would  he  a paying  proposition  for  you 
to  furnish  the  $3.50  necessary  to  buy  the 
trees.  If  you  feel  that  it  will  be,  I can 
assure  you  that  I shall  take  the  very 
best  care  of  them  in  the  whole  county. 

Eagerly  awaiting  your  reply,  and 
thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this,  I am 

Respectfully  yours, 


J,-H  Club  Girl. 
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The  county  agent  found  the  farm 
owners  very  responsive.  Nurserymen 
sold  the  nursery  stock  for  $3.50  and  were 
careful  to  give  excellent  trees. 


Child  Care  and  Training 

Laura  M.  Seward,  formerly  home  dem- 
onstration agent  of  Cochise  County,  Ariz., 
describes  in  her  1929  report  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  used  at  the  county  fair 
there,  which  was  planned  and  prepared 
by  the  agent  in  cooperation  with  club 
members,  local  business  men,  and  the 
high-school  manual-training  class. 

It  showed  helps  in  developing;  and 
training  children.  Toys,  books,  music, 
and  furniture  valuable  in  developing  im- 
agination, thought,  and  skill  in  using 
children’s  hands,  were  included.  There 
were  blocks  in  several  sizes,  made  by  the 
manual-training  class  from  lumber  pro- 
vided by  a father  of  a small  boy  who  was 
given  the  blocks  when  they  were  no 
longer  needed  for  exhibit  purposes.  A 
box  was  put  on  casters  and  covered  with 
paper  for  storing  these  blocks. 

A low  bench  with  small  wash  tub,  rins- 
ing tub,  washboard,  clothes  basket, 
broom,  dust  mop,  dust  pan  and  short 
clothes  line  hung  high  enough  to  be 
reached  by  a tiny  girl,  and  some  doll 
clothes  were  arranged  to  show  the  value 
of  housekeeping  toys  in  training  little 
girls  to  enjoy  housework. 

There  were  also  garden  tools,  balls  of 
various  sizes,  books  for  children,  good 
records,  children’s  magazines,  a girl’s 
dressing  table,  writing  desks,  and  a sand 
box. 

A set  of  shelves  with  toys  arranged  on 
them  suggested  “ A place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place.”  Lists  of 
good  toys,  books,  and  music  were  on 
hand  to  give  to  parents  especially  inter- 
ested in  them.  Books  to  help  parents 
with  the  children  were  exhibited. 

Posters  were  made  to  explain  different 
features  of  the  exhibit.  They  covered 
such  subjects  as — 

“Work  is  inevitably  preceded  by  play 
and  grows  insensibly  out  of  it.”— Dewey. 

The  child  who  plays  hardest  is  the 
man  who  works  hardest. 

Building  blocks  may  be  made  at  home. 

Employment  with  materials  that  are 
constructive,  that  require  effort,  induce 
real  thinking. 

All  playthings  should  stimulate  the 
child  to  action ; these  do. 

Furniture  in  which  the  child  can  keep 
his  own  belongings  teaches  the  joy  of 
ownership. 

Homemade  dressing  table  made  by 
Elizabeth  Lawson,  Wilcox. 

Desk  made  by  Carroll  Harbour, 
Stewart. 


A newspaper  mat  service  now  in  its 
third  year  of  use  by  the  Missouri  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  is  believed  by 
A.  A.  Jeffrey,  agricultural  editor,  to  be 
one  of  the  best  informational  mediums 
used  by  that  State.  Comprising  this  serv- 
ice are  approximately  130  subjects  illus- 
trating important  practices  as  demon- 
strated throughout  the  State  by  the  ex- 
tension service.  These  subjects  were 


chosen  and  edited  with  special  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  State  and  the  plans  of  the  extension 
project  leaders.  From  each  of  these  p'c- 
tures  1 master  cut  and  50  to  75  stereo- 
type mats  were  made.  In  addition,  mats 
of  about  30  members  of  the  station  and 
extension  staff  are  available.  Many  of 
the  cuts  are  made  from  pictures  taken  in 
the  field  by  county  agents. 

In  the  second  year  the  service  was  in 
use  Missouri  newspapers  used  3,000  of 
these  mats.  The  mats  were  not  sent 
broadcast  to  all  newspapers  but  only  to 
newspapers  requesting  them  or  to  exten- 
sion agents  who  personally  arranged  for 
their  use  in  local  newspapers.  Each  of 
these  cuts  was  used  with  a news  storj 
describing  a demonstration  or  practice, 
and  was  released  to  the  press  through  the 
Missouri  Farm  News  Service,  the  official 
weekly  news  release  of  the  college,  at 
the  date  most  timely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  project  leader  whose  campaign  or 
extension  program  that  particular  cut 
and  story  were  designed  to  advance. 
Some  particular  subjects  in  the  mat  serv- 
ice have  been  so  popular  that  the  original 
orders  for  mats  have  been  dupl'cated  sev- 
eral times.  Practically  all  the  pictures 


used  were  so  chosen  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  serviceable  in  the  pushing  of 
extension  projects  at  their  appropriate 
seasons  each  year. 

The  mat  service  assisted  greatly  in  the 
publication  of  special  editions,  supplying 
many  copies  of  the  most  popular  and  use- 
ful cuts  at  times  when  they  were  in  de- 
mand simultaneously  in  several  counties 
and  districts.  In  one  year  more  than 


25  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  State 
issued  special  editions  featuring  some 
particular  program  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice and  using  many  of  these  mats  to 
illustrate  the  agricultural  stories  used. 

Editors  have  found  that  these  mats 
can  be  used  effectively  to  brighten  the 
advertising  columns  of  their  papers.  In 
this  connection  mats  of  poultry  houses, 
hog  houses,  and  other  farm  buildings 
have  a particular  appeal  to  lumber 
dealers.  Mats  showing  crop  yields  and 
livestock  gains  are  equally  useful  in 
fertilizer,  feed,  and  seed  advertisements. 
Hardware  dealers  find  a particular  ap- 
peal in  mats  showing  poultry  equipment. 
As  some  approved  practice  recommended 
by  the  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  is 
usually  mentioned  in  these  advertise- 
ments, it  is  felt  that  this  form  of  pub- 
licity is  just  as  effective  as  if  carried  in 
the  regular  news  columns. 

A folder  containing  proofs  of  all  the 
mats  included  in  the  service,  each  pic- 
ture having  an  explanatory  caption  and 
a number,  is  issued,  which  makes  the 
ordering  of  any  particular  mat  easy. 
This  folder,  the  latest  edition  of  which 
contains  20  pages,  9 by  12  in  size,  is 
sent  to  each  county  agent  and  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  State. 


Two  methods  of  taking-  soil  samples 
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Overexpansion 

Out  of  the  welter  of  discussion  of  the 
wheat  situation  following  the  July  trip  of 
Secretary  Hyde  and  Chairman  Legge  into 
the  hard  red  winter  Wheat  Belt  of  the 
Southwest  to  meet  and  talk  with  growers, 
bankers,  business  men,  newspaper  editors, 
and  extension  workers  of  that  area  has 
come  one  very  definite  fact  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  Wheat  yields  and 
acreage  the  world  over  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Furthermore,  that  this  expansion 
is  likely  to  continue  in  many  countries  in 
the  face  of  falling  prices  is  definitely  pre- 
dicted by  the  department  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  The  bureau  in  its 
outlook  statement  points  out  that  in  re- 
cent years  wheat  acreage  has  expanded 
rapidly  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia.  It 
says  further : 

The  area  sown  in  the  Southwestern 
winter-wheat  States  increased  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  acres  from  1924  to  1929. 
During  the  same  period  the  area  in  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  and  Australia  combined 
increased  over  10,000,000  acies,  from  49,- 
000,000  to  59,000,000.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  trend  in  expansion  sin  ;e  1910.  The 
area  in  the  Southwestern  States  in  1929 
was  14,000,000  acres  larger  than  in  1910, 
while  that  of  Argentina,  Canada,  and 
Australia  was  28,000,000  acres  larger. 
The  expansion  of  the  last  fev  years  has 
been  made  possible  chiefly  by  improve- 
ment in  equipment,  new  wheat  varieties, 
and  improved  cultivation  practices,  par- 
ticularly in  regions  of  scanty  rainfall. 
Thus  it  has  been  possible,  by  larger-scale, 
lower-cost  methods,  to  raise  wheat  on 
lands  hitherto  regarded  as  unsuited  for 
the  crop.  Large  areas  of  such  lands  are 


still  available  for  wheat  production  at 
comparatively  low  costs  in  important  sur- 
plus-producing countries. 

The  lesson  is  plain.  Only  those 
growers  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  under  low-cost  conditions 
will  find  wheat  a profitable  crop,  at  least 
for  several  years  to  come. 


Efficiency  the  Aim 

The  agricultural  extension  service  and 
county  extension  agents  are  from  time 
to  time  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
their  past  effort,  at  least,  has  been  ex- 
pended largely  on  obtaining  increased 
production  resulting  in  unmarketable 
surpluses  and  low  prices.  The  Nebraska 
Farmer  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
June  21,  taking  exception  to  this 
opinion,  says : 

In  discussions  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  act,  criticism  is  frequently 
made  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  past 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  agricultural  colleges,  and 
experiment  stations,  urging  farmers  to 
increase  production.  The  critics  claim 
that  the  Government  has  encouraged 
greater  production  through  these  agencies 
and  especially  through  the  extension  serv- 
ice and  the  county  agents.  They  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  while  these  de- 
partments have  been  interested  in  in- 
creasing production,  it  has  been  from  the 
standpoint  of  more  efficient  production, 
or  rather  greater  production  per  unit, 
whether  it  be  larger  yields  of  grain  per 
acre,  more  pigs  per  brood  sow,  or  more 
butterfat  per  cow.  These  agencies  have 
tried  te  encourage  and  point  the  way  to 
such  practices  as  will  make  a net  profit 
from  the  operation  and  by  doing  so  they 
are  not  increasing  the  surplus.  If  the 
cows  which  are  not  returning  a profit  to 
their  owners  were  not  being  milked,  there 
probably  would  not  be  a dairy  surplus. 
If  the  marginal  or  poorly  farmed  lands 
that  are  in  cultivation  and  which  are  not 
producing  profitable  yields  were  taken 
out  of  the  picture,  the  surplus  would  be 
considerably  smaller  than  it  is  at 
present. 


The  Camping  Season 

Camps  have  become  an  extension  insti- 
tution. In  them,  this  summer,  both 
young  and  old  are  finding  instruction, 
recreation,  social  development,  and  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  pleasures  and 
delights  that  country  life  affords.  County, 
intercounty,  and  State  camps  to  the 
number  of  2,500  for  200,000  boys  and 
girls  and  about  800  camps  for  rural 
women  with  an  attendance  over  the 
100,000  mark  is  a conservative  estimate 
of  camping  activities  under  extension  su- 
pervision this  year.  Surely  out  of  these 
camps  will  come  a new  order  of  living 
for  the  country.  Yet  we  miss  one  item. 


Apparently  there  are  no  figures  and  no 
camps  for  farmers  in  the  extension  in- 
ventory. What  is  the  answer?  Does 
the  adult  farmer  obtain  in  some  other 
way  the  things  camp  gives  to  his  wife 
and  children?  Or  are  we  overlooking  a 
field  of  activity  that  might  be  fruitful  of 
result?  Or  will  the  farm  boys  in  camp 
to-day  take  care  of  this  need — if  it  is  a 
need  of  the  adult  life  of  the  farmer — 
in  their  own  time  and  way?  What  are 
we  to  conclude? 


Walter  Dimmitt  Bentley 


A great  extension  leader,  Walter  Dim- 
mitt Bentley,  has  passed  on.  The  exten- 
sion work  of  the  whole  country  has  lost 
a faithful  worker  and  a valuable  coun- 
selor. He  was  known  to  many  as  “ The 
father  of  extension  work  in  Oklahoma  ” 
and  by  his  immediate  friends  he  was 
affectionately  called  “ Daddy  Bentley.” 

Mr.  Bentley  died  at  his  home  in  Still- 
water on  July  5,  after  completing  26 
years,  4 months,  and  17  days  continu- 
ous service  as  a leader  of  rural  people. 
This  is  the  longest  unbroken  service  of 
any  man  in  extension  work,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  College  honored  that  institu- 
tion as  well  as  complimented  Mr.  Bent- 
ley when  in  1925  it  authorized  its  presi- 
dent to  confer  upon  him  “ the  privilege 
of  going  and  coming  at  will,  traveling 
wherever  you  may  see  fit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and  investigation.”  Mr. 
Bentley  was  also  one  of  the  only  two 
men  to  be  awarded  the  distinguished 
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service  ruby  by  the  Grand  Council  of 
Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  the  late  Dr.  A.  C. 
True  being  the  other  recipient. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  one  of  the  first  four 
men  to  be  appointed  by  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Knapp  to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  present  extension  service, 
which  has  enriched  the  lives  of  millions 
of  rural  people.  He  measured  up 
throughout  his  long  life  to  the  best  ideals 
of  consecrated  service.  He  represented 
a standard  of  earnest,  unselfish,  practical 
service  that  is  difficult  to  match  to-day. 
By  the  example  of  his  life  he  has  im- 
pressed his  ideals  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  extension  workers 
not  only  in  Oklahoma  but  throughout 
the  country.  He  leaves  us  with  the  com- 
forting feeling  that  here  was  a man  who 
walked  amid  his  fellows  with  love  and 
charity  in  his  heart,  with  malice  toward 
none,  and  his  going  has  enshrined  his 
memory  in  the  historic  records  of  our 
profession.  We  can  say  of  him  in  full 
truth — the  world  is  the  better  for  his 
having  lived  and  labored. 

C.  B.  Smith, 

Chief,  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 


Cooperative  Marketing 

The  principles  of  cooperative  marketing 
are  being  discussed  by  members  of  the 
cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  in  a series  of  weekly 
radio  broadcasts  which  began  on  June  5. 
The  series  consists  of  16  talks  which  will 
be  broadcast  each  Thursday  until  com- 
pleted by  stations  in  36  States.  The 
general  principles  of  cooperative  mai’ket- 
ing  are  being  covered  in  these  talks,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  organization  of  cooperative 
associations,  national  sales  agencies,  and 
commodity  councils,  and  the  cooperative 
marketing  program  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Copies  of  these  talks  are  also 
being  distributed  in  mimeographed  form 
to  all  extension  workers. 


Club  girls  in  Kershaw  County,  S.  C., 
where  Alma  M.  Burgess  is  home  demon- 
stration agent,  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
heart  “ H ” last  year  at  the  time  the 
3 day  short  course  for  women  was  held. 
Some  women  could  not  leave  home  to 
take  part  in  the  camp  activities  because 
of  their  babies.  It  was  therefore  ar- 
ranged that  the  women  bring  the  babies 
along  to  be  cared  for  by  the  4-H  club 
girls  in  the  community.  The  women, 
and  the  girls  also,  were  thus  given  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  short  course ; 
and  the  girls  were  given  the  added 
opportunity  to  be  of  service. 


In  a recent  issue  of  the  Extension 
Service  Review,  Director  Mumford,  of 
Illinois,  points  out  that  we  need  “ a bet- 
ter trained  staff  that  spends  as  much 
time  in  finding  out  what  needs  to  be 
done  as  it  does  in  attempting  to  get 
others  to  believe  that  they  should  do  it.” 
This  sounds  like  fundamental  philoso- 
phy, and  we  have  been  acting  on  that 
general  principle  during  the  past  three 
years.  We  have  not  taken  it  literally, 
but  have  devoted  considerable  effort  and 
time  to  working  out  a program  based 
on  sound  economic  considerations  and 
have  taken  as  partners  in  the  enterprise 
the  outstanding  men  and  women  in  their 
respective  counties. 

We  claim  no  particular  originality  for 
this  work.  Other  States  have  carried  on 
the  same  or  similar  activities  for  several 
years.  We  chose,  to  call  these  two-day 
meetings,  which  were  both  educational 
and  program-making  events,  “ economic 
conferences.”  If  I were  to  rename  them, 
I would  be  inclined  to  call  them  “ farm 
and  home  business  conferences.”  Al- 
though the  latter  name  is  a little  un- 
wieldy it  would  very  well  describe  the 
nature  of  the  work  carried  on  in  these 
sessions,  since  careful  thought  was  given 
to  plans  and  policies  that  would  make 
farming  more  profitable,  the  business  of 
home  making  easier,  and  life  in  the  coun- 
try more  satisfying. 

Cooperative  Planning 

The  holding  of  such  conferences  was 
based  on  the  premise  that,  in  the  de- 
termination of  sound  policies  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing,  educa- 
tional forces  and  our  leading  farmers 
as  well  were  in  a position  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution,  the  former  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  scientific  investi- 
gations and  study  and  the  latter  from 
the  angle  of  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  their  everyday  prob- 
lems. With  respect  to  the  determination 
of  home-making  policies,  plans,  and  the 
setting  of  standards,  it  was  thought  that 
our  home  makers  who  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  recent  scientific  developments 
in  home  making  would  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  point  out  feasible  and  desir- 
able practices  that  would  tend  to  lighten 
the  work  of  the  home  and  provide  the 
most  wholesome  environment  and  agree- 
able surroundings  for  the  farm  family. 

The  work  of  the  conferences  was  car- 
ried on  largely  by  committees  divided 


according  to  subject  matter  or  commodi- 
ties. This,  with  respect  to  agriculture, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  cash  crops,  and  poul- 
try, seemed  to  be  logical  groupings.  The 
work  as  related  to  the  home  was  divided 
into  three  subjects — namely,  foods  and 
nutrition,  clothing,  and  home  manage- 
ment. 

In  preparing  for  these  conferences  the 
county  agent,  or  agents  in  counties  where 
two  are  employed,  chose  persons  that 
seemed  to  be  outstanding  in  the  county  to 
head  each  of  the  committees.  With  their 
assistance  from  20  to  30  committee  mem- 
bers were  selected  to  act  on  each  of  the 
committees.  A folder  was  prepared 
which  had  incorporated  in  it  a letter  in- 
viting the  committee  members  to  attend 
the  conference,  statements  setting  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  conference,  and  some 
of  the  questions  that  would  be  taken  up 
in  the  respective  committees.  It  also  in- 
cluded a statement  as  to  how  the  con- 
ference would  function  and  a complete 
list  of  committee  members. 

This  means  of  publicity  was  supple- 
mented by  announcements  and  stories  in 
local  papers  each  week  for  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  conference  and  in  most  cases 
by  follow-up  letters  to  committeemen. 
Attendance  was  always  satisfactory  ex- 
cept when  the  roads  were  impassable. 
We  have  records  of  people  driving  in 
sleighs  38  miles  to  attend  conferences 
when  the  temperature  was  about  40° 
below  zero.  Of  course,  this  temperature 
in  North  Dakota  is  “ unusual.” 

Program  of  Conference 

Usually  there  was  a sufficient  attend- 
ance by  10.30  the  first  morning  so  that 
the  work  could  start.  The  general  chair- 
man, a farmer,  called  the  meeting  to  or- 
der, explained  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference, and  called  on  a college  repre- 
sentative, who  took  from  30  to  45  minutes 
in  discussing  the  agricultural  outlook 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  commodi- 
ties of  greatest  importance  in  the  county. 
Then  the  county  agent  who  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  conference  added  a little 
to  the  discussion  on  the  purpose  of  the 
conference,  pointing  out  the  need  for 
such  a study  of  farm  and  home  problems 
and  assigned  the  committees  to  their  re- 
spective rooms.  The  remainder  of  tftie 
forenoon,  the  entire  afternoon,  and  the 
forenoon  of  the  next  day  were  devoted 
to  committee  work.  The  second  after- 
noon was  given  over  to  consideration  of 
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the  reports  of  the  committees,  some  of 
which  would  be  adopted  as  presented, 
others  being  amended  before  adoption. 

In  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  agri- 
cultural committees  the  respective  sub- 
ject-matter departments  of  the  college 
made  a valuable  contribution  of  subject- 
matter  material  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction problems  related  to  each  particu- 
lar commodity.  These  data  had  a direct 
bearing  on  the  question  of  economical 
production.  The  farm-economics  depart- 
ment supplemented  the  information  with 
material  on  marketing  prices,  trends  of 
prices  and  production,  elements  of  com- 
petition from  competing  regions,  and 
world  supply  and  demand  as  reflected 
by  prices.  This  material  was  assembled 
by  commodities  and  presented  largely  by- 
means  of  charts  and  graphs. 

Thus  each  member  of  the  beef-cattle 
committee,  for  example,  had  a copy  of 
the  best  and  latest  available  information 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  successful 
beef  production  and  marketing.  With 
this  information  at  hand  and  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experiences  the  various  com- 
mittees prepared  recommendations  with 
respect  to  their  particular  subject  or  com- 
modity. Each  committee  having  to  do 
with  a commodity  such  as  sheep  or  hogs 
was  asked  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  trend  that  production  of  the 
particular  commodity  should  take.  In 
effect  they  were  asked  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  and  relatively  how 
much  to  produce  as  well  as  how  to  pro- 
duce it,  with  regard  to  the  commodity 
they  were  considering.  For  example,  if 
it  appeared  that  in  the  light  of  world 
conditions  there  was  a good  reason  to 
curtail  wheat  production  and  increase 
the  acreage  of  flax,  the  cash-crops  com- 
mittee brought  out  essentially  such  a 
recommendation.  They  would  also  make 
a few  statements  regarding  the  varieties 
and  types  generally  found  to  be  most 
profitable  and  with  regard  to  a few  cul- 
tural practices  that  investigational  work 
and  their  own  experiences  had  shown  to 
be  sound. 

Committee  Organization 

Each  committee  had  a farmer  or  farm 
woman  as  chairman.  A representative 
of  the  college  or  extension  staff  acted  as 
secretary  of  each  committee  in  order  to 
give  the  results  of  research  work  and 
observations  of  such  results  under  field 
conditions.  The  secretaries  were  in- 
structed to  remain  in  the  background  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  attempt  to  draw 
out  discussion  from  the  committee  mem- 
bers. Almost  invariably  the  members 
f"'‘k  an  active  part  in  the  discuss'ons 


and  when  the  report  was  completed  felt 
that  it  was  their  own  work.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
their  reports  were  defended  upon  being 
criticized  from  the  floor  of  the  general 
session  on  the  last  day. 

In  the  home-economics  committees  the 
first  few  hours  after  the  committees 
were  organized  were  spent  in  procur- 
ing answers  to  a questionnaire  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  out  the  common  home- 
making  practices.  These  were  summar- 
ized and  the  results  prepared  in  chart 
form  for  discussion  by  the  committee 
members  the  following  morning.  With 
this  picture  of  home-making  conditions 
before  them  in  graphic  form,  it  was  a 
rather  simple  matter  for  the  women  to 
point  out  a few  general  policies  and 
principles  with  reference  to  home  mak- 
ing as  applied  to  the  conditions  in  their 
own  communities  and  the  county. 

Results  of  Conference 

In  my  opinion  one  result  of  taking 
up  both  agricultural  and  home-making 
problems  in  the  same  conference  is  the 
realization  by  those  participating  that 
farming  and  farm  home  making  are 
closely  interrelated  problems,  that  one 
should  not  be  considered  without  regard 
to  the  other,  and  that  both  are  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  thought  and  study 
that  can  be  given  them  by  our  educa- 
tional forces  and  our  leaders  in  the 
country. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  women 
gave  close  attention  to  the  presentation 
of  the  agricultural  reports.  Further- 
more, the  men  seemed  to  be  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  reports  from  the  commit- 
tees dealing  with  home  problems.  They 
did  not  walk  out,  show  lack  of  interest, 
or  go  to  sleep,  doubtless  because  the  men 
realized  that  the  committee  reports  re- 
flected the  best  thought  of  the  leading- 
farm  women  of  the  county  and  there- 
fore were  worthy  of  their  attention. 

To  date  the  tangible  results  of  these 
conferences  have  been  an  awakened  in- 
terest in  the  county  extension  program, 
probably  because  the  leaders  of  the 
county  have  realized  that  they  had  a 
distinct  part  in  shaping  the  program,  a 
greater  interest  in  economic  information 
as  a basis  of  farm  operations  both  on  the 
part  of  college  specialists  and  farmers, 
and  a much  more  sympathetic  interest 
in  home-economics  extension  work  on 
the  part  of  farm  leaders.  A by-product 
of  these  conferences  has  been  a realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  specialists  that  while 
each  was  making  a valuable  contribution 
to  a successful  agriculture  yet  the  suc- 


cess of  the  farm  as  a unit  was  of  more 
importance  than  expansion  of  the  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  agricultural  industry 
in  which  the  specialist  was  primarily 
interested. 


Home  Demonstration 
Councils 

In  G40  counties  now  employing  home 
demonstration  agents  in  the  Southern 
Slates  there  are  843  county  home  dem- 
onstration councils  for  women  and  girls. 
These  councils'  spread  the  influence  of 
the  most  successful  demonstrations  and 
records  of  beneficial  returns  derived  from 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of 
farming  and  home  making,  says  Mrs. 
Ola  Powell  Malcolm,  field  agent,  home 
demonstration  work,  Southern  States. 
The  development  of  leadership  among 
these  council  members  has  relieved  the 
agent  of  a great  many  details  in  the  local 
club  affairs  in  connection  with  county 
and  State  fairs,  local  commodity  organi- 
zations, school-lunch  work,  and  many 
oilier  county -wide  activities. 

Members  of  many  county  council 
groups  have  been  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance in  working  up  interest  in  unorgan- 
ized sections  of  the  counties  and  in  de- 
veloping county-wide  plans  of  work  and 
programs.  Members  of  the  county  coun- 
cil after  studying  the  census  report  con- 
cerning the  gardening,  dairy,  and  poultry 
situation  for  the  county  influence  certain 
members  of  their  club  to  undertake  the 
required  quota  of  productive  demonstra- 
tions which  the  council  decides  needs  to 
be  established  in  each  section  of  the 
county  in  order  to  generally  raise  the 
standards  of  living  throughout  the 
county. 

Importance  of  Councils 

All  the  State  home  demonstration 
agents  consider  that  the  organization  of 
county  councils  has  been  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  progress  of  demonstra- 
tion work  in  their  States.  In  Texas 
where  they  have  85  county  home-demon- 
stration councils  well  organized  and 
functioning,  special  consideration  is  given 
in  each  of  these  groups  to  the  economic 
background  of  the  farm  home.  Each  of 
these  county  councils  in  1930  recom- 
mended that  their  council  make  a study 
of  a census  report  for  their  county  con- 
cerning the  food  and  feed  needs,  and 
county  plans  of  work  were  made 
accordingly. 

In  Georgia  at  a meeting  of  supervisors 
and  specialists  when  the  subject  of 
county  organization  was  being  discussed, 
the  State  director  of  extension  work 
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stated  that  the  county  home-demonstra- 
tion councils  should  be  asked  to  give  in- 
dications as  to  how  the  county  agricul- 
tural board  should  function  since  the 
women’s  councils  seemed  to  have  func- 
tioned more  successfully  generally.  The 
State  home-demonstration  agents  believe 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
county  extension  plan  of  work  is  a 
county  council  organization,  and  greater 
stress  has  been  placed  on  this  phase  of 
the  work  in  order  to  reach  larger  num- 
bers and  create  sentiment  for  better  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  country.  In  North 
Carolina  and  several  other  States  the 
county  councils  have  fostered  “ live  at 
home  ” campaigns  with  much  success. 

Commodity  Organizations 

County-wide  commodity  organizations 
are  usually  a part  of  the  county  home 
demonstration  council,  but  do  not  in  any 
way  take  the  place  of  the  council. 
County  commodity  organizations  among 
farm  women  now  number  over  250  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  Clay  County,  Ala., 
where  $30,000  worth  of  pine-needle 
baskets  have  been  made  and  sold  by  the 
farm  women,  the  basket  organization  is 
separate  from  the  county  council,  al- 
though council  days  are  pay  days,  that  is 
to  say  the  women  receive  their  checks 
from  the  sale  of  baskets  at  county  council 
meetings.  Since  this  plan  was  started 
the  attendance  at  the  county  council 
meetings  has  greatly  increased. 

In  Mississippi  there  are  39  county 
home  demonstration  councils  organized 
and  working  in  the  State.  In  several  of 
the  counties  they  have  adopted  a 5-year 
plan  of  work,  which  is  now  in  operation. 
These  plans  are  based  on  surveys  made 
to  determine  the  economic  needs  in  the 
counties.  In  each  of  these  counties 
where  a 5-year  plan  is  in  operation  the 
plan  of  work  is  made  by  the  home  demon- 
stration council  in  conference  with 
groups  of  men  representing  agricultural 
interests.  The  State  home  demonstration 
agent  in  Mississippi  advises  that  their 
chief  objective  for  1930  is  a well-bal- 
anced county  plan  of  work  in  every 
organized  county,  and  they  hope  to 
accomplish  this  under  their  well-organ- 
ized county  home  demonstration  councils. 

County  associations  fostering  extension 
work  in  the  Southern  States  now  number 
more  than  950,  with  a membership 
totaling  more  than  69,200. 

In  practically  all  the  12  Southern 
States,  State  home  demonstration  coun- 
cils have  been  organized  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  county  leadership  developed 
through  the  county  home  demonstration 
councils. 


Grouped  around  a glowing  camp  fire 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Monnta'ns, 
25  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  of  Larimer 
County,  Colo.,  listened  with  enthusiasm 
and  interest  to  the  national  4-II  club 
camp-fire  radio  program  broadcast  the 
night  of  June  23  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clearly  over  the  radio,  which  had  a 
ground  wire  running  to  a near-by  moun- 
tain stream  and  an  aerial  strung  from 


the  tops  of  silver  spruce  trees,  came  the 
voices  and  music  from  the  other  camp- 
fire group  at  the  Nation’s  Capital,  1,500 
miles  distant  by  air  line. 

The  Colorado  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
listened  with  pride  to  the  western  report 
made  by  Roger  Elser,  son  of  Director 
Elser,  of  the  New  Mexico  Extension 
Service,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Arthur  M.  Hyde ; and  they  heard 
with  much  interest  the  reports  made  by 
representative  club  members  from  other 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

Seated  on  boulders  around  their  camp 
fire,  more  than  a mile  above  sea  level, 
this  little  band  of  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls,  together  with  their  leaders,  heard 
Secretary  Hyde  tell  how  more  than 
S00,000  youths  on  the  farms  of  America 
were  devoting  themselves  to  the  ideals 
of  4-H  club  work.  As  the  strains  of 
“ Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song  ” came  over  the 
air  the  club  members  joined  in  the 
chorus. 


The  camp-fire  outing,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a picnic,  was  arranged  by  C.  W. 
Ferguson,  State  club  agent  of  the  Colo- 
rado Extension  Service,  and  D.  C.  Bas- 
com,  Larimer  County  agricultural  agent. 

Although  one  local  radio  dealer  told 
Mr.  Ferguson  it  wou’d  be  impossible  to 
receive  the  broadcast  in  the  mountains, 
plans  for  the  occa:  ion  were  not  aban- 
doned, and  a radio  set  was  taken  to  the 


camping  site,  hooked-up,  turned  on,  and 
the  program  came  in  perfectly. 

A bouquet  of  Colorado’s  native  flower, 
the  columbine,  picked  from  a mountain- 
side, was  placed  on  the  radio  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Fort  Collins  4-H 
( ,'lothing  Club,  which  is  composed  of 
fourth-year  workers  and  led  by  Mrs.  Earl 
White.  Boys  of  the  district  No.  10  4-H 
Livestock  Club  lent  willing  hands  to 
gather  wood  for  the  camp  fire.  G.  W. 
Ostrander  is  the  leader  of  this  club,  the 
members  of  which  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  dairy  calves,  beef  calves, 
and  pigs. 


Work  has  recently  been  started  on  the 
first  of  several  wings  to  be  added  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  building  in 
Washington.  These  wings  are  extended 
southward  from  the  main  building  and 
will,  when  finished,  house  the  various 
bureaus  that  have  been  occupying  rented 
buildings  for  many  years. 


4-H  club  camip-fire  program 
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A careful  and  painstaking  survey  of  the 
apple-marketing  conditions  in  Maine  will 
precede  any  attempt  to  form  cooperative 
organizations  was  the  decision  reached 
by  fully  150  representative  growers  who 
attended  a meeting  at  the  Maine  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Highmoor  and  who  were 
addressed  by  Ralph  W.  Rees,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  Saturday,  June  14. 

This  decision  was  reached  during  a 
round-table  discussion  after  the  growers 
had  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Rees;  Frank 
P.  Washburn,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture ; and  A.  L.  Deering,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Maine  Extension  Service.  Mr. 
Rees  said  in  part  as  follows : 

I am  not  here  to  argue  for  or  against 
cooperative  marketing,  but  I should  like 
to  point  out  conditions  that  are  necessary 
for  its  success.  These  are  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  quality  fruit,  local  leadership 
from  among  the  ranks  of  strong  coopera- 
tive-minded growers,  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, adequate  finance  and  manage- 
ment, and  that  the  cooperative  be  oper- 
ated solely  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
and  consumers. 

Cooperative  Marketing 

Benefits  to  the  growers  from  coopera- 
tive packing  and  marketing  were  listed 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Rees : Furnishes  ade- 
quate packing  facilities  to  put  out  a pack 
to  meet  the  requirements  by  law ; stand- 
ardizes and  unifies  the  pack ; relieves  the 
grower  of  the  worry  and  labor  of  pack- 
ing; gives  the  small  grower  the  same  ad- 
vantage now  enjoyed  by  all  the  large 
growers  through  bargaining  ability  and 
the  greater  facilities  afforded ; disposal 
of  cull  fruit  in  car-lot  shipments,  such  as 
cider  stock ; and,  last,  it  concentrates  the 
volume  of  fruit  of  like  varieties  and 
grades  which  will  have  a greater  market 
value. 

There  is  a tendency  in  the  apple  in- 
dustry to  centralize  in  favorable  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Rees  said:  This  means  that  we 
can  expect  larger  yields  and  better  qual- 
ity of  fruit.  Maine  apple  growers  can 
expect  a material  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  McIntosh  and  Delicious  apples. 
In  fact,  the  production  of  McIntosh  has 
increased  throughout  New  England  and 
in  other  States,  such  as  Michigan.  With 
the  increased  acreage  in  Maine  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  growers  be  concerned 
about  their  future  market  and  their  fa- 
cilities for  cold  storage.  Between  60  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  Oregon  tonnage  is  or- 
ganized on  a cooperative  basis  and  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  a whole. 

The  Farm  Board  is  glad  to  assist  ap- 
ple growers  in  any  possible  way  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  packing  and  mar- 
keting of  apples.  At  the  present  time 


the  board  is  assisting  in  reorganizing  lo- 
cal cooperative  associations,  also  in 
forming  new  ones  when  conditions  jus- 
tify. Local  associations  are  encouraged 
to  affiliate  with  district  and  regional  as- 
sociations, thus  reducing  competition  be- 
tween them  and  coordinating  their  ef- 
forts. 

Extension  Aid  Given 

Frank  P.  Washburn  related  some  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  Farm 
Board  has  operated,  stating  that  perhaps 
no  group  of  men  were  being  harassed 
more  or  being  more  unjustly  criticized. 
He  also  stated  that  Maine  farmers  were 
making  progress  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  all  farm  products, 
and  this,  he  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the 
essential  features  in  any  kind  of  a mar- 
keting program.  He  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  through  the  agricultural 
extension  service  100,000  apple  trees  of 
improved  varieties  have  been  planted 
during  the  last  nine  years.  He  also 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  growers 
will  take  care  of  these  new  orchards 
which  are  now  being  planted. 

Mr.  Peering  told  the  growers  that  the 
extension  service  is  doing  its  best  to  place 
before  the  producers  of  Maine  the  terms 
of  the  agricultural  marketing  act  and 
to  furnish  them  such  information  as  may 
be  of  assistance.  Pie  reviewed  briefly 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  assist  Maine  agriculture  up  to  the 
present  time,  stating  that  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Wilson,  a member  of  the  board,  had  vis- 
ited Maine  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 
and  had  special  meetings  with  the  fruit, 
potato,  and  dairy  interests.  Following 
this  Mr.  Derrick,  representing  the  farm 
board,  attended  10  or  12  meetings  of 
potato  growers  which  had  been  arranged 
by  the  extension  service. 

Pertinent  Questions 

During  the  round-table  discussion  in 
the  afternoon  questions  were  many  and 
pertinent.  Wilson  Conant,  of  Buckfield, 
asked  how  large  a volume  of  apples  it 
was  necessary  to  have  in  order  to  form  a 
successful  cooperative.  Mr.  Rees  an- 
swered this  by  stating  that  it  depended 
to  some  extent  upon  local  conditions  but 
normally  the  volume  should  not  be  less 
than  8.500  barrels  as  a minimum.  An- 
other question  from  Mr.  Conant  was 
“ How  large  an  area  can  an  association 
draw  upon  to  be  most  efficient?”  This 
again  Mr.  Rees  pointed  out  depended 
upon  local  conditions  but  he  stated  that 
an  area  around  a natural  shipping  point 
should  be  considered  approximately  the 


right  size.  Successful  associations  are 
hauling  apples  quite  a distance  now,  and 
lie  pointed  to  the  Nashoba  Association, 
Ayer,  Mass.,  as  an  example,  where  they 
are  hauling  16  miles  in  certain  instances. 

One  grower  asked  if  the  experience  of 
cooperatives  organized  at  previous  dates 
and  which  had  not  been  successful  would 
be  of  any  assistance  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Conant  replied  that  conditions  now 
are  so  radically  different  from  what  they 
were  previously  that  no  just  comparison 
could  be  made.  He  ^aid  that  at  one  time 
Baldwins  and  Greenings  were  popular 
commercial  varieties.  Now  the  McIntosh, 
Wealthy,  and  Cortland  varieties,  being 
highly  perishable,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  grower  to  equip  so  that  he  can  handle 
these  varieties  rapidly  from  the  trees  to 
cold  storage.  He  said,  further,  that  if 
growers  could  see  their  own  apples  after 
they  arrived  in  New  York  or  Boston  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  claim  ownership. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  growers  must 
embrace  the  new  ideas  of  merchandising 
their  fruit  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Farm  and  Home  Week 

During  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  addressed 
Maine  farmers  in  commodity  groups  such 
as  dairy,  potato,  and  fruit.  At  that  time 
a contact  committee  on  fruit  marketing 
was  selected  with  William  J.  Ricker, 
of  Turner,  as  chairman. 

As  it  stands  now,  any  orchard  com- 
munity in  Maine  that  is  interested  in 
forming  a cooperative  will  first  take  the 
matter  up  with  this  orchard  committee. 
The  committee  will  arrange  for  a survey 
in  cooperation  with  the  growers  and  the 
extension  service  at  the  University  of 
Maine  if  conditions  warrant. 


Board  Designates  Sugar 
Beets 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  , announced 
on  July  23  that  it  had  designated  sugar 
beets  as  a commodity.  This  action  was 
taken  following  a preliminary  conference 
in  Colorado  on  June  20,  attended  by 
growers  representing  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  the  sugar-beet  acreage.  The 
growers  adopted  a resolution  requesting 
that  the  farm  board  assist  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a national  association  of  beet 
growers.  Representatives  of  the  growers 
in  the  17  sugar  beet-producing  States 
were  invited  by  the  board  to  meet  in 
Greeley,  Colo.,  on  August  2,  to  develop 
a national  cooperative  marketing  pro- 
gram for  sugar  beets. 
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Pasture  Improvement 
Contest 

With  dairying  one  of  the  major  agri- 
cultural enterprises  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  dairy  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion have  been  more  or  less  interested 
in  better  pastures  for  a good  many  years, 
reports  Ruth  Gaskill,  extension  editor 
of  that  State.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  however,  that  an  active 
interest  in  this  problem  has  been  in  evi- 
dence. In  many  of  these  west-side  coun- 
ties this  spring  a permanent  pasture  im- 
provement contest  has  been  initiated 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  agricultural 
extension  service  and  the  bankers’  asso- 
ciation of  the  State,  and  indications  point 
to  some  very  excellent  results  from  this 
work. 

Isolated  pasture-improvement  studies 
have  been  carried  on  in  several  localities 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  most  notable  among 
these  being  the  studies  carried  on  at  the 
Western  Washington  Experiment  Sta- 
tion under  the  direction  of  M.  E.  Mc- 
Collam,  formerly  agronomist  there.  In- 
dividual farmers  have  also  done  some 
very  creditable  work  along  this  line. 

L.  G.  Nelson,  of  Littlerock,  in  Thurston 
County,  obtained  a feed  value  of  $130.20 
per  acre  on  improved  pasture  land.  Otto 
Graep,  a dairyman  at  Everson,  in  What- 
com County,  reported  that  his  pasture 
on  rough,  unplowed  peat  land  with  sur- 
face cleared  only,  and  treated  with  200 
pounds  of  potash  in  1928  and  200  pounds 
of  phosphorus  in  both  1929  and  1930, 
gave  him  excellent  returns.  He  stated 
that  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  cows  onto 
this  portion  of  the  pasture  their  milk 
flow  increased  immediately,  and  that 
the  cows  stayed  at  this  end  of  the  field 
most  of  the  time,  seeming  to  like  this 
pasture  better. 

Through  publicity  given  the  results  of 
these  studies,  and  through  the  pasture 
schools  and  campaign  carried  on  in 
Thurston  County  in  the  winter  of 
1928-29,  farmers  and  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  the  agricultural  growth  of 
the  section  were  aroused  to  a fuller 
realization  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished along  this  line. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  the  key  bankers  of 
the  west-side  counties  and  a committee 
of  county  agents,  met  at  Chehalis  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  inducing  the 
farmers  to  begin  this  work  on  a large 
scale. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  to 
bring  about  an  increase  of  permanent 
pasture  that  could  carry  two  cows  to  the 


acre  during  six  months  of  the  year  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boosts  for  dairying. 
It  would  serve  to  cut  down  cost  of  feed 
and  make  it  possible  for  each  of  the 
da'rymen  to  increase  his  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  the  same  amount  of  land.  These 
two  items,  of  course,  are  basic  in  the 
dairy  industry  when  it  comes  to  making 
a profit  from  an  enterprise. 

The  contest  idea  was  agreed  upon,  and 
the  committee  of  county  agents  submitted 
the  following  recommendations  as  the 
basis  of  the  contest : 

Contest  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

1.  Upland  permanent  pasture. 

2.  Bottom  land  permanent  pasture. 

3.  Wet  land  permanent  pasture. 


Pasture-improvement  contest 


Pastures  entered  to  be  judged  on  the 
following  points: 

1.  Thick,  even  stand  of  a standard  per- 
manent pasture  seeding. 

2.  Freedom  from  weeds. 

3.  General  appearance  and  growth. 

All  entries  are  to  be  judged  the  first 

week  in  May,  1931. 

Competition  is  to  be  on  a county  basis, 
with  one  or  more  prizes  for  each  class 
for  each  county,  with  special  award  for 
county  showing  greatest  increase  in  area 
seeded  to  a standard  permanent  pasture 
to  each  cow,  according  to  the  latest  cen- 
sus. Each  entry  must  contain  an  acre 
or  more.  County  competitions  are  to  be 
judged  by  a committee  of  three,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  key  banker.  Each 
entrant  is  to  furnish  a history  of  the  field 
entered  in  competition,  including  previous 
crop,  how  land  was  prepared,  date  and 
kind  of  seeding,  treatment  after  seeding. 

Realizing  that  the  ultimate  value  of 
permanent  pastures  is  the  amount  of  pas- 
ture provided,  or  the  carrying  capacity, 
the  committee  recommended  that,  follow- 
ing the  above  competition,  another  be 
held,  offering  awards  for  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  developed  and  for  the 
best  pasture  management. 

In  their  present  condition  the  great 
fault  of  many  western  Washington  pas- 
tures is  that  they  are  composed  of  one  or 


two  varieties  of  grasses  which  are  not 
the  type  to  produce  growth  over  a long 
period  of  time.  The  establishing  of  a 
permanent  pasture  made  up  of  some 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  grasses  which 
will  prolong  the  pasture  from  the  usual 
two  to  four  or  six  months  will  go  a long 
way  in  increasing  the  dairyman’s  net 
profit  from  the  year’s  work. 

Seven  counties  in  western  Washington 
have  entered  this  contest,  Snohomish 
County  reporting  that  plans  for  seeding 
1,500  acres  have  been  completed.  The 
county  agents  are  directing  the  work, 
helping  the  farmers  with  information  on 
seed-bed  preparation,  seeding,  and  man- 
agement of  these  fields.  Banks  in  the 
various  counties  have  offered  attractive 
prizes  for  the  highest  ranking  pastures 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  in  May,  1931. 


The  Second  Club  Congress 

At  a meeting  of  Mid-South  Fair 
officials  and  extension  agents  from 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee 
recently  held  in  Memphis,  definite  plans 
were  made  for  the  second  annual  club 
congress  for  the  Southern  States.  The 
congress  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Mid-South  Fair  at  Memphis,  Septem- 
bir  22,  23,  and  24. 

Eight  judging  contests  will  be  the  main 
feature  of  the  congress.  The  contests 
that  are  primarily  for  boys  will  be  live- 
stock, dairy  cattle,  judging  poultry,  and 
crop  judging.  Those  for  girls  are  on 
food  preservation,  nutrition,  clothing, 
and  home  improvement.  Each  Southern 
State  may  send  one  team  for  each  of 
these  eight  contests.  The  Mid-South 
Fair  will  defray  all  expenses  of  teams 
while  in  Memphis  and  a portion  of  the 
traveling  expense. 

The  4-H  dairy  cattle  show  will  again 
be  a feature  of  the  congress.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  show  last  year  was  equally 
as  attractive  as  it  was  the  two  previous 
years  when  the  National  Dairy  Exposi- 
tion was  held  in  Memphis.  Liberal 
prizes  will  be  offered  and  the  4-H  dairy 
cattle  show  is  expected  to  be  bigger  and 
better  in  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  club  members  who  are 
chosen  to  take  part  in  these  various  activ- 
ities the  Mid-South  Fair  will  extend  a gen- 
eral invitation  to  .all  club  members  who 
can  attend.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
& St.  Louis  Railway  has  already  offered 
free  trips  to  one  boy  and  one  girl  from 
every  county  in  Tennessee  to  which  their 
road  extends.  If  other  railroads  in  the 
Mid-South  will  cooperate  in  this  way  the 
southern  club  congress  will  rank  with  any 
interstate  or  national  club  event  this  year. 
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Tourist  Business  Discussed 

To  consider  problems  pertaining  to  the 
tourist  business,  which  is  becoming  a 
home  industry  of  considerable  magnitude 
in  Vermont,  conferences  of  home  demon- 
stration agents  of  that  State  were  held 
in  Rutland  and  St.  Jolmsbury  in  April. 
The  program  included  problems  of  ad- 
vertising, making  the  home  attractive, 
and  making  the  tourist  so  welcome  and 
so  comfortable  that  he  will  linger  and 
come  again  as  well  as  spread  the  fame 
of  Vermont  and  particular  tourist  homes 
among  his  traveling  friends.  People  in- 
terested in  the  business  within  a radius 
of  50  miles  attended  both  of  these  ses- 
sions and  contributed  a great  deal  to 
the  discussions  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  problems. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Brooks,  of  the  extension 
service,  talked  on  the  planting  of  the 
home  grounds  so  that  they  present  an 
inviting  and  attractive  appearance  as  the 
tourist  approaches.  How  to  buy  canned 
goods  intelligently  and  a careful  study 
of  the  labels  was  the  subject  of  Lillian  V. 
Anderson’s  talk.  Miss  Anderson  is  home 
demonstration  agent  in  Lamoille  County. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Brown,  of  Burlington,  con- 
ducted a round  table,  taking  up  many 
details  which  have  to  do  with  looking 
out  for  the  wants  of  tourists  and  making 
them  eager  to  come  again.  The  matter 
of  arranging  the  farmhouse  kitchen  so 
that  it  is  the  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient place  to  do  the  extra  work  de- 
manded in  the  feeding  of  tourists  was 
the  subject  which  Emma  Fuller,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  home  management, 
treated.  Arranging  the  homes  for  tour- 
ists so  that  they  are  comfortable,  restful, 
and  attractive,  and  the  details  of  select- 
ing wall  papers,  hangings,  and  other 
furnishings  to  obtain  these  qualities  in 
the  home  was  the  subject  of  a talk  given 
by  Marjorie  E.  Luce,  State  home  demon- 
stration leader. 

The  matter  of  tourist  meals  was  dis- 
cussed in  Rutland  by  Valarie  La  Moun- 
tain, home  demonstration  agent  in  that 
county,  and  in  St.  Jolmsbury  by  Mary  C. 
Gilfillan,  home  demonstration  agent  of 
Caledonia  County.  Many  people  present 
at  these  conferences  expressed  the  desire 
that  similar  meetings  be  conducted  in 
various  places  in  the  State  in  preparation 
for  the  1931  season. 


Local  Leaders  Feel  Rewarded 

A study  of  the  activities  of  the  326 
local  extension  leaders  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  reveals  that  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  give  of  their  time  and 


effort  in  this  way  consider  that  they 
have  been  repaid.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  learn  from  the  leaders  themselves 
some  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  will- 
ing to  assume  leadership  responsibilities 
and  in  what  ways  they  thought  they  had 
been  recompensed.  There  is  naturally  a 
very  close  relationship  between  the  an- 
swers to  these  two  questions. 

The  ways  in  which  leaders  felt  they 
had  been  repaid  for  their  leadership  serv- 
ice easily  group  themselves  into  three 
classes:  Personal  gain  (through  the  in- 
formation obtained,  recognition  by  their 
neighbors,  or  otherwise),  the  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  others,  and  a combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  first  group,  count- 
ing leaders  in  all  lines  of  work,  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  second  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  third.  Con- 
sidering the  leaders  in  the  different  lines 
of  work  separately,  the  division  is  as 
follows  : Personal  gain,  agricultural  lead- 
ers, 45  per  cent ; home-economics  leaders, 
45  per  cent ; club  leaders,  34  per  cent. 

Interest  in  promoting  the  work  was 
mentioned  by  nearly  half  of  the  agricul- 
tural leaders  as  an  explanation  of  their 
willingness  to  accept  leadership  respon- 
sibilities. An  additional  15  per  cent 
mentioned  interest  in  the  community  and 
a desire  to  help  others,  while  22  per  cent 
mentioned  the  expectation  of  personal 
profit. 


4-H  Leaders  Training  Camp 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell  University  conducted 
a State  4-H  training  camp  for  coun- 
selors, leaders,  and  camp  directors  for 
the  period  June  IS  to  23.  This  was  the 
first  camp  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  was  located  at  Camp 
Barton  on  Lake  Cayuga.  The  purpose 
of  this  training  camp  was  to  teach  lead- 
ers delegated  from  the  various  counties 
the  methods  in  camp  organization  and 
management  best  suited  for  the  conduct 
of  4-H  county  camps  and  to  give  4-H 
club  camp  leaders  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  conducting  such  camps,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  camp  layout,  equip- 
ment, staff,  daily  program,  and  4-H 
ideals. 

The  camp  provided  expert  instruction 
and  illustrative  material  for  the  camp 
staff  who  are  to  have  charge  of  water 
activities,  recreation,  crafts,  and  nature 
study  in  the  county  camps.  By  sending 
them  to  this  training  camp  an  opportu- 
nity for  counties  to  give  recognition  to 
some  of  the  outstanding  local  leaders  of 
4— H clubs  was  provided.  It  is  believed 
that  this  experience  will  benefit  these 
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leaders  in  carrying  out  a year-round  4-H 
club  program  within  their  counties, 
whether  or  not  they  have  a county  4-H 
camp. 

The  daytime  program  for  the  camp 
was  divided  so  that  leaders  attending 
would  have  opportunity  for  instruction 
and  practice  in  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities : Camp  administration,  including 
the  camp  program,  layout,  and  equip- 
ment ; camp  sanitation ; commissary  and 
camp  awards ; health  activities,  includ- 
ing first  aid,  social  hygiene,  health  rec- 
ords, and  athletic  records ; water  activi- 
ties, which  included  life-saving  instruc- 
tion, Red  Cross  tests,  water-front  safety, 
and  programs ; crafts,  which  included 
leather  work,  reed  basketry,  bracelets, 
portfolios,  and  reed  work  on  stools;  na- 
ture study  and  wood  craft,  including 
camp  cookery ; and  organized  recreation 
for  all  members  of  the  camp. 

The  evening  program  of  the  training 
camp  consisted  of  vespers  and  4-H  cere- 
monials and  special  camp-fire  programs. 

The  camp  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  A. 
Cope,  extension-project  leader  in  for- 
estry. Much  experience  in  camping,  in 
teaching  camp  craft  and  woods  lore,  and 
as  leader  in  various  projects  with  boys 
eminently  fitted  him  for  this  job. 


W.  H.  Woods,  a prominent  farmer  of 
Rutherford  County,  Tenn.,  reports  an  in- 
come of  $3,520  from  a 100-acre  farm  for 
the  year  1929,  according  to  Mark  S.  Wo- 
mack, county  agent.  This  income  was  as 
follows:  Milk  and  cream,  $2,000;  hogs, 
$500 ; clover  hay,  $350 ; red  clover  seed, 
$330 ; cotton,  $250 ; and  calves,  $90. 
Thirty  acres  of  the  100  in  the  farm  are  in 
permanent  pasture  and  7 in  alfalfa.  The 
remainder  of  the  cultivated  area  is  used 
for  corn,  hay,  and  other  feed  crops.  Mr. 
Woods  is  71,  and  if  lie  completes  the  crop 
started  for  1930,  he  will  have  made  50 
continuous  crops. 


Pennsylvania’s  first  baby-chick  show 


was  staged  at  Honesdale,  April  2 and  3, 
by  the  Wayne  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion and  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Association,  cooperating. 

There  were  130  entries  of  50  chicks 
each.  Ten  different  States — Connecticut, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  South  Carolina — were  rep- 
resented by  exhibits.  A total  of  8,000 
persons  viewed  the  show. 

Wayne  County  has  been  the  scene  of 
unusual  poultry  activity  in  recent  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  County  Agent  J. 
E.  McKeehen. 
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Forestry  Work  With  Boys 
and  Girls 

Woodbridge  Metcalf,  California  exten- 
sion forester,  says  that  about  half  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  extension  for- 
ester for  the  past  year  has  been  devoted 
to  work  with  boys  and  girls,  mostly  with 
those  in  the  4-H  clubs.  As  occasion  of- 
fered, some  work  has  been  done  with 
other  junior  organizations,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  annual  tree-planting  day  by  boy 
scouts  of  two  counties  and  a tree-study 
hike  for  a summer  camp  of  camp  fire 
girls  from  another  county.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  fit  this  work  in  with  appoint- 
ments with  4-H  club  summer  camps. 

Development  work  on  five  forest  sum- 
mer-camp sites  was  continued  during  the 
year  and  further  improvements  are  in 
prospect.  Shower-bath  houses,  a water- 
heating system,  and  a hospital  and 
general  utility  cabin  were  erected  at  Las 
Posadas ; a cook  house  and  temporary 
water-supply  system  were  put  in  at  one 
camp ; seven  14  by  14  sleeping  platforms 
were  built  at  Whitakers  Forest ; and 
Kern  County  added  a fireplace  and  other 
improvements  to  their  county  cabin.  A 
half  mile  of  road  was  built  to  give  ac- 
cess to  the  camp  site  in  Santa  Barbara 
County.  In  addition  to  this  work,  sev- 
eral tentative  camp  sites  were  examined 
during  the  year. 

The  months  of  June  and  July  were 
devoted  to  attendance  at  4-H  club  en- 
campments to  conduct  tree-study  and 
forestry  trips  and  assist  in  camp-fire 
and  general  recreational  programs.  A 
second  camp-fire-lighting  form  of  cere- 
mony was  written  which  emphasizes  the 
need  for  care  with  fire  in  the  forest  and 
the  relationship  between  forests  and 
water.  This  and  the  program  written 
in  1928  were  used  at  many  of  the  camps 
and  seemed  to  serve  their  purpose  very 
well.  It  is  planned  to  write  a form  of 
ceremony  during  the  coming  spring  that 
will  take  less  time  than  either  of  the 
other  ceremonies,  and  can  therefore  be 
fitted  into  the  program  of  any  evening- 
in  camp.  The  4-H  clubs  in  18  counties 
were  assisted  with  summer-camp  pro- 
grams this  year.  There  was  a total  at- 
tendance of  1,499  club  members  and 
leaders  at  these  camps. 

The  most  active  4-H  club  forestry 
projects  are  being  carried  on  in  Santa 
Cruz  County  by  the  Felton  Club.  The 
members  have  some  fine  stands  of  red- 
wood, Douglas  fir,  Port  .Orford  cedar 
seedlings,  and  transplants  ready  for  set- 
ting out  this  winter  and  spring.  They 
estimate  the  returns  on  their  forest  nur- 


sery projects  at  more  than  $200.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Barker,  assistant 
farm  advisor,  this  club  worked  up  a fine 
team  demonstration  of  seed-collection 
analysis  and  sowing.  The  demonstration 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  State  and  had 
a fine  effect  when  presented  to  the  travel 
conference  at  Santa  Cruz  club  achieve- 
ment day  and  elsewhere. 


Extension  Teaching 

“ Giving  facts  is  a small  part  of  teach- 
ing,” said  Miss  Flora  Thurston,  execu- 
tive secretary,  National  Council  of 
Parent  Education,  in  a talk  to  members 
of  the  nutrition  section  of  the  Eastern 
States  Extension  Conference  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1930,  at  Boston.  Miss  Thurston 
was  formerly  extension  specialist  in  nu- 
trition in  New  York.  A synopsis  of  her 
talk  on  Some  Problems  in  Educating 
Parents  follows : 

Extension  teaching  has  led  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  because  of  its  insist- 
ence on  the  project  method.  The  center 
of  concern  of  adult  education  is  the  per- 
son, not  the  subject  matter.  The  exten- 
sion specialist  in  nutrition  needs  to  guard 
against  a tendency  to  “ peddle  nutrition.” 
Her  job  is  to  teach  people ; her  tools  are 
the  subject-matter  facts.  Giving  facts  is 
a small  part  of  teaching.  The  real  job 
is  to  get  people  to  change,  which  means 
that  the  extension  teacher  must  know  the 
laws  of  learning,  must  know  what  causes 
people  to  change. 

Extension  problems  are  highly  involved 
with  the  emotions.  It  is  not  known  how 
adults  learn  in  fields  involving  emotions. 
So  far,  little  experimental  work  has  been 
done  along  this  line  in  adult  education. 
There  are  two  types  of  thinking  with 
which  extension  workers  have  to  deal : 
Logical  (scientific,  directed,  intellectual 
thinking)  ; and  emotional  (bound  up 
with  feelings). 

The  field  of  the  extension  worker  in 
home  economics  is  highly  charged  as  far 
as  emotions  are  concerned,  since  emo- 
tions such  as  love  and  fear  enter  into 
all  problems  of  family  life  and  the  rear- 
ing of  children. 

The  extension  specialist  needs  first  to 
be  a generalist  and  secondly  a specialist 
in  order  to  sense  that  what  appears  on 
the  surface  to  be  a nutrition  problem 
may  be  an  economic  problem,  a house- 
hold problem,  or  a sleep  problem.  The 
specialist’s  advice  may  produce  a per- 
nicious effect  when  she  isolates  one  prob- 
lem. One  responsibility  of  the  profes- 
sionally trained  leader  is  to  diagnose  the 
need  of  the  individual,  whatever  the 
local  manifestations  may  be. 


American  Home  Economics 
Association 

Over  a thousand  persons  were  regis- 
tered at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  June  24  to 
28,  1930. 

The  central  theme  of  the  meeting,  “ The 
Modern  American  Family  and  Its  Home,” 
was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  children  and  adults  in  the  home. 
Speakers  at  the  general  sessions  included 
A.  L.  Threlkeld,  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  Denver ; Dean  Margaret  Justin, 
president  of  the  American  Home  Econom- 
ics Association ; Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
assistant  director  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
tion ; John  Nolen,  architect  and  city  plan- 
ner of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Prof. 
Dwight  Sanderson,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  made  a plea  for  a “ science  of  the 
family.” 

At  a special  session  devoted  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health 
and  Protection,  the  cooperation  of  home 
economics  in  the  conference  was  brought 
out  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Home  Economics  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  conference  on 
family  life  and  education. 

At  smaller  group  meetings  special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  such  phases  of  the 
family  and  its  home  as  family  relation- 
ships, family  economics,  the  house,  food 
and  nutrition,  and  textiles  and  clothing. 
Speakers  included  Dr.  Lee  Vincent,  of  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School ; Dr.  Faith  Wil- 
liams, of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Flome  Economics ; Bteecker  Marquette,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Better  Housing  League ; 
Dr.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ; and  Mrs.  Pauline  Beery  Mack, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

There  were  also  meetings  of  workers 
in  such  fields  as  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  re- 
search, extension,  social  welfare,  busi- 
ness, and  home  making. 

Newly  elected  officers  are : President, 
Frances  Swain,  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools ; 
vice  president,  Cora  Winchell,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University ; and  sec- 
retary, Frances  Zuill,  University  of 
Iowa. 

The  1931  meeting  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  during  the  week  of  June  22. 


The  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton this  year  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 
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Mother  and  Baby  Clubs 


Better  Pictures  in  Arizona 

Characterizing  the  camera  as  a most 
unprofitable  investment  in  Arizona  to 
date,  Director  P.  PI.  Ross  has  enlisted  his 
entire  force  in  a plan  which  he  believes 
will  result  in  a general  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  extension  pictures  taken 
throughout  the  State.  The  agents  have 
been  asked  to  submit  good,  representative 
extension  pictures  taken  in  the  counties, 
from  which  the  best  will  be  selected  to 
illustrate  the  annual  report  of  the  Ari- 
zona Extension  Service. 

In  a letter  which  Director  Ross  has 
sent  to  the  extension  agents  he  states : 

In  order  to  add  some  interest  to  the 
matter,  I will  offer  as  first  prize  the  use 
of  the  best  picture  as  the  frontispiece  of 
the  annual  report,  with  full  credit  being 
given  to  the  individual  who  secures  the 
picture.  An  explanation  of  the  contest 
will  be  given  in  order  to  show  that  the 
picture  excels  in  a competition  involving 
the  whole  extension  service.  The  picture 
for  this  purpose  should  preferably  illu- 
state  some  demonstration  in  connection 
with  a regular  project  of  the  individual 
concerned.  It  should  show  a group  of 
people  in  action  in  connection  with  that 
demonstration.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  beauty ; 
from  the  standpoint  of  excellence,  as  the 
photographer  sees  it ; and  from  the  stand- 
point of  telling  a story  fully,  concisely, 
and  accurately. 

Each  picture  used  throughout  the  text 
will  be  credited  to  the  individual  supply- 
ing it.  We  could  use  a few  pictures  of 
scenic  interest  and  a few  of  a general 
nature,  but  for  the  most  part  they  should 
relate  directly  to  our  work  and  illustrate 
some  phase  of  it.  The  pictures  will  be 
judged  by  a committee  of  three  outside 
the  extension  service,  made  up  of  a 
photographer,  a newspaper  man,  and 
another  individual  to  be  chosen  by  these 
two  members. 


Summer  Course  at 
Wisconsin 

Of  the  37  students  enrolled  in  the  ex- 
tension methods  courses  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  during  the  1930 
summer  session,  31  are  experienced  ex- 
tension workers.  Twenty-nine  are  now 
engaged  in  extension  work,  while  the 
other  two  are  holding  closely  allied  posi- 
tions. In  comparison  with  the  attend- 
ance at  the  extension  methods  courses 
given  during  1929,  this  number  repre- 
sents better  than  a 50  per  cent  increase 
in  attendance  of  extension  workers. 

The  enrollment  from  outside  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  also  more  than  50  per 
cent  larger  than  during  1929.  The  1930 
enrollment  includes  representatives  from 
the  12  States  of  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 


Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylva- 
nia, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  one  foreign  country,  South  Af- 
rica. Six  members  of  the  1930  class  are 
supervisors  of  county  extension  agents, 
6 are  subject-matter  specialists,  17  are 
county  agricultural  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  1 is  a branch  experiment 
station  director,  1 is  secretary  of  a State 
breed  association,  1 is  a county  school 
superintendent,  1 is  a high  school  prin- 
cipal, and  4 are  graduate  students.  Four 
members  of  the  extension  classes  are 
women  and  33  are  men. 

This  year’s  courses  are  given  by  M.  C. 
Wilson,  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
assisted  by  W.  W.  Clark,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Extension  Service,  as  a part  of 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  education 
department  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
■T.  A.  James,  assistant  dean,  in  charge. 


Ensembles  for  Sunny  Days 

Just  off  the  press,  the  latest  leaflet  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  on  chil- 
dren’s clothing,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing four  sun  ensembles  for  the  very 
young.  Patterns  for  the  boy's  and  girl’s 


self-help  outfits  reproduced  by  a com- 
mercial company  from  designs  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  are 
already  on  sale  at  local  agencies  of  the 
company  or  in  New  York  headquarters. 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  itself 
has  no  patterns  to  sell  or  to  send  out 
free.  The  free  leaflet,  though,  is  avail- 
able to  clothing  leaders  and  home  makers. 
If  a quantity  is  desired  for  extension 
work,  order  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  W»rk. 


There  are  three  mother  and  baby  clubs 
in  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  says 
Mary  M.  Richardson,  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  Babies  are  enrolled  as  soon 
as  born.  Last  month  four  were  added 
to  the  list  of  members. 

One  of  the  result  demonstration  meet- 
ings was  a combined  work  and  play  day 
in  Sylvan  Park,  Redlands.  Each  child 
old  enough  to  play  was  dressed  in  a sun 
or  bath  suit  and  sent  to  the  lawn  with 
big  rubber  balls.  When  one  of  the  balls 
rolled  away  it  came  to  rest  under  one  of 
the  lawn  sprinklers,  which  was  the  signal 
for  baths  all  around.  This  kept  the 
children  busy  while  the  mothers  held 
their  meeting.  At  lunch  time  all  were 
served  the  same  meal,  which  had  been 
carefully  planned  to  include  the  best 
foods  for  little  people,  so  prepared  as  to 
retain  their  good  qualities.  The  milk 
was  contributed  by  one  of  the  best  dairies 
in  the  county,  and  the  cooked  foods  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
trained  home  department  women. 

The  automobiles  were  parked  nearby, 
so  when  nap  time  came  they  could  be 
used  for  beds  for  the  younger  members, 
while  the  older  children  played  on  the 
swings.  Two  grandmothers  helped  take 
care  of  the  children  while  the  mothers  at- 
tended the  talks  and  demonstrations. 


Moves  to  New  Offices 

Extension  workers  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  in  its  commodious  quarters  on 
the  Union  Station  Plaza  will  now  find 
it  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  floors  of  the 
Earle  Building,  Thirteenth  and  E Streets, 
NW.  The  move  was  necessitated  by  the 
Plaza  park  development  plan  which  calls 
for  the  razing  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings put  up  during  the  war  as  hotels  for 
women.  Permanent  quarters  for  the 
Home  Economics  offices  and  laboratories 
will  eventually  be  provided,  according  to 
present  plans,  in  the  next  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture group. 


Events  of  Extension  Interest 

South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron,  Sep- 
tember 8-12. 

South  Dakota  annual  extension  con- 
ference, Brookings,  October  20-25. 

Camp  Vail,  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Spring-field,  Mass.,  September  14-20. 

Pan-American  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  September  8-20. 
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Here  are  a few  illustrations  from  some  of  our  100 
film  strips  that  will  help  your  audience  to  under - 
stand  points  brought  out  in  your  discussions 

Look  over  your  program  for  the  year.  ~ ~ ~ Which  phases  are  you  going  to  emphasize 
this  fall  and  winter?  ~ ~ ~ You  will  undoubtedly  want  to  talk  about  these  phases  often 
and  long.  ~ ~ ~ Why  not  let  some  of  our  film  strips  help  you  out?  ~ ~ ~ They  sell 
for  35  to  75  cents  each.  ~ ~ ~ If  we  do  not  have  the  strips  that  exactly  fit  your  needs, 
it  is  a simple  matter  for  you  to  organize  a series  of  your  own.  ~ ~ ~ Simple  and  also 
inexpensive.  ~ ~ ~ For  a catalogue  of  available  film  strips  and  prices,  and  for  information 
on  organizing  series,  write  to  the 

OFFICE  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 
EXTENSION  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Agriculture  is  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  necessary,  and  one  of  the 
most  honorable  of  all  human  occm 
pations.  It  not  only  serves  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  Nation,  but  for 
many  generations  it  has  produced 
most  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  in 
every  useful  occupation. 

—ARTHUR  M.  HYDE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


